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CLEMENT 


DURGIN. 


ONE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S SONS. 


By Helen Philt 


Among the men born in New 
Hampshire, who have reflected honor 
upon the state of their birth by going 
forth to win distinction, is Mr. Clem- 
ent Durgin, who is known as one of 
the early educators of Boston. 

Mr. Durgin was a native of San- 
bornton, and descended from ances- 
tors noted for their intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and their active interest in 
all public affairs. His father, William 


rook Patten. 


Durgin, was an architect of some 
reputation, having planned and built 
several churches and many other 
buildings in Sanbornton and sur- 
rounding towns and in different parts 


‘of the state. He was a true artist, as 


well as architect, and his fine taste 
was exhibited in many ways aside 
from that shown by the lines and 
proportions of his buildings; at the 
same time he was a very practical 
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CLEMENT DURGIN. 


man, being able to turn his hand at 
anything and everything. A towns- 
woman, Miss Hannah Hill, who after- 
wards became Mr. Durgin’s second 
wife, and the mother of Clement, said 
that his universal genius was gen- 
erally acknowledged, for she had 
heard of him for a number of years 
as ‘‘the man who could make every- 
thing except rennet bags.’’ 

The youngest son of William, 
Clement Durgin, was born in San- 
bornton Bridge (now Tilton) on the 
29th of September, 1802. He was a 
man of great intellectual capacity, 
and inherited the artistic tempera- 
ment of his father. His disposition 
was mild and amiable, and his man- 
ner distinguished him as a true gen- 
tleman, as he was courtly and gra- 
cious to all, and even in his dealings 
with his family and neighbors he 
never departed from that conven- 
tional though sympathetic manner 
which was characteristic of him. 

Mr. Durgin had an ardent love for 
nature, and this was the basis of his 
efforts along the line of science, and 
made his work his delight. His 
rambles during his youth took him 
to every part of his native town, 
which is noted for the beauty of its 
scenery, and he became familiar with 
every bird, insect, and flower; and in 
later years in his letters to his family, 
he frequently mentioned his favorite 
haunts, with allusions to his boyish 
experiences. His skill as a fisher- 
man was well known, and he was so 
successful that a neighbor, who was 
a famous angler, but who yielded the 
honors to his rival, said that ‘‘ Clem- 
ent Durgin had a warrantee deed of 
every fish in the Winnipesaukee 
river.’’ This favorite sport was pur- 
sued along the brooks and rivers of 
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his native state and among its many 
lakes; and later, as a relaxation from 
his mental work in Boston, he in- 
dulged in the larger sport of deep-sea 
fishing, an account of one of his trips 
being graphically described in one of 
his letters to his brother John. 

Of Mr. Durgin it may be said that 
he was one of the few meu who per- 
ceived the possibilities of the future 
in educational lines; and it was he 
who introduced into secondary schools 
the study of natural science by going 
directly to nature itself; and though 
he was able to open the way Mr. 
Durgin did not live to see the splen- 
did development of his methods and 
their results. 

The almost-forgotten career of this 
man is interesting not only for the 
actual work he accomplished for the 
educational future, but because of 
his connection with Chauncy Hall 
school in Boston, where he was the 
first teacher in the English depart- 
ment. 

At that time the study of natural 
science in preparatory schools was 
unknown, and even in colleges, when 
the subject was taught at all it was 
carried on by very crude text-book 
methods. 

Mr. Durgin was a natural teacher 
and a man of rare accomplishment in 
various branches of knowledge, in 
which he had the faculty of greatly 
interesting his pupils. 

The way in which he was brought 
into the school in 1824 was singular 
and interesting. Mr. Thayer, the 
founder of Chauncy Hall school, had 


. some time previously advertised for a 


teacher who was a perfect master of 
any one thing, giving him an oppor- 
tunity to show the fact by teaching it 
in the school, with the prospect of an 
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CLEMENT DURGIN. 2 


engagement if successful. Mr. Dur- 
gin presented himself, making no 
claim but that of being the possessor 
of a very beautiful handwriting— 
the perfect ‘‘ Boston hand’’ then in 
vogue—and of the ability to teach it. 
This accomplishment spoke for itself, 
and he was given an opportunity to 
show his teaching power at a very 
modest rate of compensation. He 
professed himself satisfied, went to 
work, and awaited advancement. 

As opportunity afforded, in cases 
of sickness or absence of other teach- 
ers, he modestly offered his services, 
and was never found wanting in the 
necessary knowledge and skill; and 
in a catalogue of the school issued in 
May, 1829, we find Clement Durgin 
as ‘‘teacher of History, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Geography, English Gram- 
mar, etc.,’’ a wide range of subjects 
whatever ‘‘and so forth’’ might 
include. 

In fact, in due time he was able to 
prove himself a man of very wide and 
deep acquisitions, and a very skilful 
teacher. Especially was he versed 
in various branches of what in these 
days is called natural science, par- 
ticularly in zodlogy—an unusual 
accomplishment in that time—and by 
the aid of the solar microscope, which 
was a part of the equipment of the 
new school, he introduced the boys 
to a new world, and gave them the 
love for, and interest in, nature which 
could not be gained in any other way. 
The pupils were also influenced to 
make collections of specimens illus- 


trating their studies in geology, min- 


eralogy, and biology. 

Under his tutorship the school was 
thus taking a distinct step in advance 
of its time, and was enjoying a kind 
of study and teaching that has been 
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aimed at, and in some degree real- 
ized, in our schools within the last 
twenty years. 

Mr. Durgin became well known in 
Boston, and was a lecturer and 
speaker in many different circles. 
Unfortunately, in the midst of his 
usefulness, and with the connection 
as partner in school before him, he 
was stricken down by consumption, 
and died at an early age, in the year 
1833. A monument at Mt. Auburn 
cemetery was erected to his memory 
by his pupils, and its inscription still 
attests their regard for him: 


Clement Durgin, associate principal f 
, 
3 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston. Born Septem- 


ber twenty-ninth, 1% 


tieth, 1833. 


2. Died September thir- 


A student and lover of Nature. In her won- 
ders he saw and acknowledged, and through 
them, he adored her beneficent Author. 

His life was a beautiful illustration of his 
philosophy; his death of the triumph of his 
faith. His pupils have raised this monument 
as an imperfect memorial of their grateful 
affection and respect. 


Mr, Thayer, in his ‘‘ Letters to a 
Young Teacher,’’ published in an 
educational journal of the day, said 
of Mr. Durgin: 


He was a universal student, not of printed 
books merely, but of the great book of 
Nature,—not sealed to him, but open and read 
with understanding and a perpetual delight. 
The pebble, the tiny wild flower, the buzzing 
insect, the downy moss, the magnificent tree— 
the singing bird—all created things, animate 
and inanimate, were subjects of his contempla- 
tion, and furnished him with lessons with 
which to enrich his school instructions, while 
they attuned his mind to harmony and love. 

His lectures and addresses, orations and 
poems—for he was no mean poet—evinced 
knowledge, judgment, patriotism, and taste, 
of which many young men would have been 
proud. 


Though hundreds of Mr. Durgin’s 
letters have been destroyed, a number 
of them have been preserved, and are 
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wonders of beautiful penmanship and 
graceful diction; written with a fine 
quill pen, the last word as fair as the 
first. From these letters we get little 
glimpses of his personality and of his 
life in Boston. In a letter to his 
brother he says: ‘‘I attended a dinner 
given to the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
and was more delighted than I can 
express. It was more splendid than 
anything of the kind ever seen in 
New England, and I think truly if 
anything could make a man feel proud 
of his country and of her distinguished 
men, it must be an occasion like this. 
Mr. Webster made a speech of an 
hour long, and was listened to with 
profound attention and admiration.’’ 

His devotion to his family was ex- 
pressed in innumerable ways, and 
though seldom at home during his 
years of teaching, his interest in his 
family and its affairs never declined, 
and he was always thoughtful of its 
welfare. He writes to his mother 
begging her to overcome her delicacy 
and send to him ‘‘upon occasions 
when you want any little trifling 
affairs. I suppose you would rather 
do without than ask for them, but 
you must always suppose me 77ch ; 
and in this point I am, for I have 
enough for you and for me.’’ 

To his sister, who was much young- 
er than himself, he writes: ‘‘I am 
still a bachelor, unengaged. I am 
paying my addresses /o no lady, and, 
so far as I know, I am courted 4y no 
lady ; but next year being leap year, 
Iam threatened by a host of pretty- 
faced damsels.’’ In another letter, 
written to his sister, he says: ‘‘It 
would give me great pleasure to see 
you in Boston when you can make it 
agreeable. Perhaps you will wait till 
some lady comes to marry me, and 
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then we shall have a better place to 
accommodate you than at the public 
hotel. I hope you will not wait for 
that, but should you conclude to, I 
will give you early notice. I am 
ready to be married if any one will 
come and marry me, but I have not 
time to court any one.”’ 

Judging from the amount of work 
done by this ambitious man, it is no 
wonder that he had no time for matri- 
monialthings. What he was actually 
doing and what he hoped to accom- 
plish is given in one of his letters to 
his brother John. He writes: 

‘*T have much to do besides my 
ordinary duty. Winter is particularly 
pleasant in Boston—I mean to the 
student who wishes his own improve- 
ment or that of others. I think I 
shall make a lonely bachelor’s life 
tolerably comfortable if my health will 
permit. I am a lover of science, and 
so ardent am I in the pursuit that my 
flesh will not sustain the close appli- 
cation that my spirit would lay upon 
it. I am too fond of study, and yet 
I cannot relinquish it. I know much 
is expected of me, and my desire is 
that they who place confidence in me 
shall not be disappointed. Besides 
my school duties, I have to deliver an 
oration on the coming anniversary of 
Franklin’s birth ; two lectures before 
the Boston Lyceum, and probably a 
course of lectures before an associa- 
tion of ladies, like the one last year. 
I am also writing an English gram- 
mar which I hope to finish before 
January. I know all this is not so much 
as a man might do, but when you 
consider it must be done in my leisure 
hours out of school, it will appear 
sufficient. May my strength equal 


my desire to be useful.’’ 
In a letter written from Chauncy 
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hall, October 6th, 1828, Mr. Durgin 
says to his brother: ‘‘ Since my return 
from Sanbornton I have had an invi- 
tation from Mr. and Mrs. Thayer to 
become a member of their family and 
have accepted their offer, where I 
shall take up my abode this week.”’ 
He remained with the Thayers for five 
years and there died in September, 
1833. 

On the morning of his birthday 
Mrs. Thayer went into his room and 
after general salutations said: ‘‘ And 
this, we remember, is your birthday.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘and probably 
the day of my death;’’ and a little 
after midnight, with Mr. Thayer be- 
side his bed, after reading the hun- 
dred and third psalm, his life went 
out, with the desire that no one be 
disturbed. 

Mr. Thayer said of him: ‘‘ Patient 
of labor and willing to oblige, he was 
called upon to devote many an hour 
after his day’s school toil was over, 
in the preparation of literary work 
for lyceums, anniversary occasions, 
societies, and national holidays, to 
which he always responded cordially, 
and which he successfully performed.” 
Unwilling to present anything un- 
worthy of himself and the occasion, 
or that should fall below the anticipa- 
tions of his friends, he bestowed much 
care and time upon them, and these 
at the expense of needful rest and 
bodily exercise ; crowning his error 


with the idea that his intellect was 
clearer with a very abstemious diet. 

He fell into a decline from which 
no curative treatment could restore 
him, and died at the early age of 
thirty-one years—a victim of too rigid 








Clement Durgin's Tomb at Mount Auburr 


Erected by his pupils. 


a systein of dietetics, too small an 
allowance of sleep and bodily exer- 
cise. 

To such grand, unselfish men the 
world owes much; and may we who 
benefit by their labors be worthy of 
their efforts. 

















GROVER CLEVELAND’S SUMMER HOME. 


AT SANDWICH, N. H. 


New Hampshire’s most noted sum- 
mer guest will pass this season in the 
house pictured above. It is the old 
Silas Frye farmhouse and is situated 
on the south side of a dome-shaped 
hill, among the southwestern spurs 
of the White Mountain range and 
about 25 miles south of Mount Wash- 
ington and 14 miles north of Lake 
Winnipesaukee, in the town of Sand- 
wich. The chimney of the house 
bears the inscription, “1799.” 

The nearest railway station, West 
Ossipee, is 11 miles away and the 
only public means of conveyance to 
the farm is a stage, which passes 
along the highway. 

The nearest telegraph office is at 
the West Ossipee station, but there 
is a private telephone at White Face 
post-office in North Sandwich, about 
a mile away. 

The chief rooms on the main floor 
have been left in their original form, 
but a new and larger ell has been 


built in the place of a tumbledown 
old one, and the upper part of the 
house has been remodeled to make 
more sleeping room. It now con- 
tains five bedrooms upstairs, and five 
rooms, pantry, and laundry on the 
ground floor. A complete system of 
modern plumbing has been put in, for 
which water is supplied from a well 
in the orchard, equipped with a wind- 
mill that fills a large tank on the top 
of the barn. 

The dining-room is very pleasant, 
with a row of narrow windows in the 
Dutch fashion, recently put in, giving 
a fine north light. The view from 
these windows is very fine. Off the 
dining-room is a small bedroom, in 
the west end of the house, that is al- 
ready spoken of as “Mr. Cleveland’s 
study.” 

The house has no front stairs, the 
upper floor being reached from the 
pantry. 
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(ADDENDA.) 


REVEREND ISRAEL EVANS, A. M. 


Chaplain American army during the entire Revolutionary War, 1776 to 1783. 


Concord’s second settled minister, 1789 to 1797 


By Fohn Calvin Thorne. 


Since the publication of the mono- 
graph on the Rev. Israel Evans, A. 
\l., in the Granite Monthly of No- 
vember, 1902, the writer has learned 
some additional facts in regard to 
Mr. Evans, and especially of his an- 
cestry, which should be preserved in 
connection with that paper. 

On sending to Yale college a copy 
of the earlier publication, I received 
the following: 

“Yale University Library. 

“The president and fellows of Yale 
university have received from the au- 
thor, John Calvin Thorne, Esq., the 
following gift to the library for which 
i am instructed to return their sin- 
cere thanks: ‘A Monograph of the 
Rev. Israel Evans, A. M., the second 
minister of Concord, N. H., 1780- 
1707.’ 

“Very respectfully, 
“A Van Name, Librarian.” 


“Note. For notices of the father 
and grandfather of the Rev. Israel 
Evans, both of whom were gradu- 
ates of Yale, which you state vou 
vere unable to find, see Yale Col- 
lege Biographies and Annals, 1701 
to 1745, by Franklin Bowditch Dex- 
ter, M. A., Vol. I, pages 111-113, also 
623-624.” 


Thus, after searching in vain for 
the information there given, for per- 
haps a vear or more, I found in the 
volume mentioned a very full and sat- 
isfactory account, which is here given 
in substance, and which I am glad to 


state was in harmony with surmises 
made from my previous investiga- 


tions. 


The Rev. Israel Evans was the son 
of Rev. Samuel Evans of Great Val- 
ley, Chester county, Pennsylvania, a 
graduate of Yale college, class of 
1739, with degree of A. M. Samuel 
was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, January 8, 
1741. On the 7th of October he ac- 
cepted a call from the Great Valley 


church. On May 5th of the follow- 
ing vear he was ordained and in- 
stalled as its pastor. Samuel’s 


father, the Rev. David Evans, Jr., who 
had been settled over this same 
church from 1720 to 1740, preached 
the installation sermon. In 1747 
Samuel left his pastoral charge and 
made two or more vovages to Eng- 
land. His later career is unknown. 
He died about the year 1766. 

His son Israel was born in 1747; 
was graduated at the College of New 
Jersey in 1772; and was pastor of the 
First Congregational church in Con- 
cord, N. H., 1789 to 1797. 

Rev. David Evans, Jr., the grand- 
father of Israel, was the son of David 
Evans, who emigrated from Wales to 
Philadelphia in 1701. He was of 
course the father of Samuel previous- 
ly mentioned. David, Jr., was one 
of a class of two only who graduated 
from Yale college in 1713, with the 
honor of A. M. He received an 
unanimous call to the church of the 
Welsh Tract, so called, in Pennsyl- 
vania, September 8, 1714, and was 
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FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL LETTER TO OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON, 1789. 
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israe! Evans's Diploma, College of New Jersey (now Princetor 172 


ordained November 3 following In 
1720 he was called to the Tredyffrin 
or Great Valley congregation, and a 
church was erected for him. In 
1740 he was dismissed. He next or- 
ganized and became pastor of a 
church at Pilesgrove, Cumberland 
county, N. J., and installed April 30, 
1741, where he continued until his 
death in 1751. 

Two of his sons graduated at Yale, 
Samuel in 1739 and Joel in 1740. He 
was said to be of an eccentric and 
high-spirited nature. 

He published: 

(1) The Minister of Christ and his 
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Flock. A sermon (from I Thess. 
v. 12, 13.) preached at the ordination 
of Richard Treat (Y. C. 1725) at 
Abingdon, December 30, 1731. 
Philad. 1732. Printed by B. Frank- 
lin. 16.0. pp. 108. 

(2) Help for Parents. At Philad. 
Franklin Press. 1732. 

(3) Law and Gospel; or Man wholly 
ruined by the Law, and Recovered by 
the Gospel. Being the substance of 
some sermons preached at Tredvffrin 
in 1734, and again at Pilesgrove in 
1745.  Phil.: Printed by B. Franklin 
and D. Hall. 1748. 16 0. pp. 52. 

















A ROYAL 


By Mrs. W. 


ldougan’s face was as white as her 
frock. 

“What is it, Dougan?’ I cried, but 
she did not answer. 

We were standing in a canyon so 
deep that there was only a flicker of 
sunlight now and then to light up its 
gloomy Around us on 
every side frowned jagged walls of 
rock threaded with ribbons of shale, 
and dark evergreens sentinelled the 
cliffs above. At our feet a tiny, ice- 
cold stream grumbled because it 
could not find the light. 

“What is it, Dougan?” | 
again. 

She came to me hurriedly. 

“I do not know,” she answered in 
a whisper. “IL thought I heard 
yoices. 

“Voices!” I repeated sharply, but 
she laid one hand upon my lips and 
drew me back within the shadow of 
the wall of rock. 

Dougan and I had been married 
just four weeks and we were playing 
at prospecting to-day in the Corusco 
basin. 

Something in her face now made 
me hold my breath as I looked at her. 
Through the cleft above us we saw 
the sunlight fading, and the single 
peak within our range of vision slow- 
lv drew a hood of pink and purple 
over his white ntght-cap. Night was 
falling over the canyon 

Along the narrow 
stream a ragged 
wood and willows grew. 


recesses. 


asked 


bed of the 
fringe of grease- 
Suddenly, 


long before my ears had caught the 


faintest sound, Dougan had _ pulled 
me down in an angle of the rocky wall 
where a pile of loose driftwood and 
a thin screen of willow branches 
served to conceal us from any one 


FLUSH. 
V. Tomkins. 


who might happen to be in the can- 
yon. Again | tried to speak, but a 
gesture checked me. 

By this time even my duller ears 
had caught the sound that had last 
startled her. Some one or something 
was coming up the canyon. A twig 
snapped; another; and yet another. 
Once there was the rattle of shale 
under a heavy footfall. An owl, 
frightened from his perch in the wil- 
lows, blundered by, his heavy wings 
flapping clumsily. Some tiny, wild 
creature slipped from the = sun- 
warmed driit beside us, and the gentle 
ripple of the water was hushed a little 
as he dived into a sheltered pool. 

My first thought, as I waited there 
in the coming darkness, was of the 
danger to my young wife. It had 
been a most foolhardy piece of busi- 
ness bringing her to Corusco canyon. 
big game was still plentiful in the 
basin and we were practically un- 
armed save for my hunting knife. | 
listened again, cursing the faint 
ripple, ripple of the water and trying 
to discover whether it was the 
shambling tread of a big grizzly or 
the lighter movements of a mountain 
lion that had produced the sounds. 

The noise came nearer, nearer. At 
every moment I expected to see the 
wicked, pig-like. eves gleaming into 
mine, for | was sure by this time that 
the pace was too slow and there was 
too much noise for the comer to be a 
mountain lion. 

Just opposite the fringe of drift and 
stunted willows, behind which we 
crouched, was a bit of swale crusted 
with moss and starred with tiny blos- 
soms. I heard the mysterious foot- 
falls as they reached this bit of 
marshy ground; heard the splash and 
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suck of the water-soaked moss as the 
footsteps passed on, and clenched 
Dougan’s hand more tightly in my 
own. I could hear the  footfalls 
plainly enough, but the one who 
made them was quite invisible. 

It was growing dusk in the can- 
yon, but it was still far from dark. I 
rubbed my eyes in bewilderment. 
The sounds were dying away now up 
the canyon. Once a whole avalanche 
of shale rattled into the little brook 
beside me, sending a spray of ice- 
cold water into my face, and a 
startled bird brushed my _ shoulder 
with its wings, wheeled, and then 
soared aloft, quivered like a dry leaf 
against the twilight above the canyon 
cleft, and then vanished. 

“Oh, Archie, what is it?” 

“Why, Dougan, how you tremble! 
Let us get away from this gloomy 
place. It will be as dark as Egypt 
here whenever the daylight is fully 
gone.” 

“Wait!” 

She caught my hand suddenly in 
both her own. 

“IT am afraid,” she stammered. 
“Afraid of what we may meet out 
there in the darkness.” 

“There is something about the can- 
yon that I cannot explain, Dougan,” 
I said honestly. “It was only an 
echo, I dare say. Come, dear, let us 
go.” 

I raised her to her feet and, half 
leading, half carrying her, we crossed 
the flooded pool at the bottom of the 
canyon and began slowly to climb the 
opposite cliff. We were both little 
more than children, but I felt as bold 
as a lion with Dougan clinging to my 
sleeve. 

We toiled slowly and carefully up- 
ward for a long time; so carefully 
that not a twig snapped under our 
feet and not a pebble was loosened by 
an incautious movement. Dougan 
was tired, so we stopped just as we 
neared the top of the cliff and, sitting 
upon a bit of outcropping rock, 
waited until she could breathe more 
freely. 

Far below us crept the black thread 
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of the mountain torrent, but only a 
faint whisper of its musical gurgle 
came to us now and then. In the 
dim pool beneath us a star mirrored 
itself. A ray of moonlight sifted 
through the tamarack branches above 
us and powdered the drifted shale at 
our feet with silver. 

“T shall never care to visit the can- 
yon again, Archie,” said Dougan, 
shivering a little. ‘“You know the 
old legend that the place is haunted 
by the spirit of the basin; an old 
prospector who was murdered—” 

“Nonsense, Dougan!” I said, all 
the more sharply that my own nerves 
were quivering. “How—” 

“Hush!” she whispered, clutching 
my arm. 

Her hand, cold as ice, fell on mine. 
Across the canyon and a little lower 
than the shelf on which we sat, a 
twisted fir tree stood blackened and 
cleft by lightning. The moon above 
—now near the full—had risen high- 
er and for the moment everything 
was as distinct as if mirrored in silver. 
A dark figure leaned against the 
blasted fir. The figure of an old man. 
For the passing of a breath ‘t was 
there—then gone. 

For a moment a subtle terror took 
possession of us both. Then the 
night breeze brought to our nostrils 
the faint odor of tobacco. 

“Spirits do not smoke Regent 
cigars,’ I said, as I drew Dougan 
back into the shadows again. “There 
is something wrong here, Dougan. 
Do you remember the robbery of the 
stage-coach at Aranses? And the 
solitary robber who was hunted like 
a partridge for days and weeks? It 
would be a feather in my cap sure 
enough if we have fallen on his re- 
treat by accident and I am able to 
effect his capture. It would go a 
long way toward giving me the nom- 
ination for sheriff.” 


I stopped suddenly. Again the 


little hand, like the flutter of an icy 
leaf, rested against my fingers. A 
queer sound broke the silence that 
brooded over the canyon. A jarring, 
creaking sound, like the settling of a 
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heavy beam into its place. Then, as 
it died away, the figure of the man 
appeared again like a vision conjured 
up by the sound, then vanished. 
“Dougan!” I gasped, “it is Hark- 


ness. the lone stage robber, I 
mean. Doubtless there is some hole 
in the cliff over there where he takes 
refuge. We will smoke him out of 


his den to-morrow.” 

“What is the amount of the reward 
offered by the county for his capture, 
Archie?” she asked quietly. 

We had crossed the lip of the cliff 
now and were hurrying homeward 
together. 

“(ne thousand doljars, and Wells 
Fargo as much more,” I said jubilant- 
ly. *Besides—” 

We were in the full moonlight now 
and the pallor of her face was very 
noticeable. The outline of the 
rounded cheek was as pure, as de- 
licious, as the soft, cool velvet of a 
sun-opened magnolia petal. 

“And what will they do with him, 
Archie?” she asked softly. 

“Do with him?’ I said thoughtless- 
ly, “Why, Dougan, he killed a man. 
It means hanging for him as sure—” 

The little hand slipped from my 
arm. 

“And are you willing to help hunt 
him down,” she said acidly, “for 
money?” 

The tone of her voice was decidedly 
suggestive. I had heard it once be- 
fore and the quarter of an hour that 
had followed had not been a very 
pleasant one. 

“They will try him first of course,” 
I said delicately, “and he may get 
away. I have forgotten the statis- 
tics or I could tell you just how many 
guilty men escape for every innocent 
one who is unjustly punished. _ It is 
—has been—a matter of scientific in- 
vestigation,” I added lamely. 

“T don't believe that you ever even 
thought of the matter before,” said 
Dougan suspiciously and implacably. 
“Never mind, Archie, it is really no 
matter. We are going to the very 
top of the Sawtooth to-morrow, you 
know.” 
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Gut I did not know. Long after 
Dougan was sleeping the sleep of the 
just | lay and stared into the dark- 
ness, trying to devise ways and 
means to capture Harkness. It was 
the chance of a lifetime. It was not 
alone the money | would earn (and 
we were disgracefully poor, Dougan 
and [), but the prestige I would gain. 
My fortune would be made political- 
ly. 

But no inspiration came to me. It 
was not so much the fact that I would 
be obliged to lie to Dougan, though 
that was bad enough, but there was 
the slender chance that she would be 
upon her guard, and the imminent 
danger that the very plan I might fall 
upon would be the one which she 
would expect me to avail myself of. 
It was a very ticklish matter. 

“Wake up, Archie! You lazy 
boy! Why, the sun has been up for 
hours!” 

[ turned on my _ pillow and 
groaned. 

“It's hard lines, littke woman,” I 
said dolefully, “but I must have 
twisted my ankle confoundedly ves- 
terday on those rocks. I am sure 
that I cannot take a step. I did not 
sleep until after midnight,” I added, 
as a saving concession to truth. 

She was all sympathy, in a moment. 

“Oh, you poor bov!” she cried, “how 
shameful of me to sleep so soundly 
when you were suffering so. Let me 
see your ankle, Archie. You know 
I took a year’s course in nursing.” 

I did know it—to my sorrow. I 
thought of more than one nastv mess 
that she had made me swallow on the 
strength of that vear, and shuddered. 

“See here, Dougan,” I said desper- 
ately, “do be reasonable, that’s a dear. 
1 have only twisted my ankle rather 
badly and there is nothing whatever 
to do but be patient over it. If vou— 
do you want to please me very much, 
Dovgan?” 

She nodded. 

“Then go with vour friends to the 
Sawtooth when they call for vou. 
You know we were to be very sen- 
sible and all that, and I am fearfully 
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in arrears with my letters. 
day would—" 
She looked at me thoughtfully. 
“We would not be gone over four 
hours,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘and 
your breakfast is on the table- 
“There—-l hear them coming,” I 


A quiet 


said lightly. “Our cook will take 
good care of me, Dougan. And | 


can hobble about a little. You are 
a dear woman and I should have felt 
dreadfully if you had been obliged to 
stay at home to-day.” 

She went away after that, after giv- 
ing me strict injunctions on every 
possible subject, which | immediately 
privately proceeded to forget as soon 
as possible. 

Should I attempt the capture 
alone? No, Harkness was a danger- 
ous man and there must be at least 
a show of force. The town was only 
ten miles away, but I had no idea of 
sharing my discovery with my rival 
for the nomination—the — present 
sheriff of the county. And at any 
moment Dougan might come back. 
To be perfectly frank, I had been 


amazingly surprised that she had 
ever consented to go away in the 


first place. 

[ examined my pistols carefully 
and then set out for the canyon. — It 
was not very early. The sun was 
quite high and little plummets of 
golden light dropped into the green 
darkness below me. I felt as cool 
as I ever did in my life when I swung 
myself over the lip of the chasm and 
left the garish sunlight behind me. 
Of course the man for whom I was 
seeking was a most dangerous one 
and if he got the drop on me—a 
fleeting vision came to me of Dougan 
in black crape and widow's weeds 
and the features of the other man 
who wanted her quite as badly as I 
did and would doubtless have made 
her a far better husband. It was a 
most discouraging thought and I 
tried to forget it as soon as possible. 

It was a glorious mourning. I 
looked back at the sunlight regret- 
fully as I swung myself from spur to 
spur of the cliff as noiselessly as pos- 
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sible. There was a touch of 


gray 
silver frosting the swollen torrent be- 


low me—there had been heavy rains 
in the hills the night before 
its voice now there was a 
menace and of warning. 

L had planned to climb down the 
cliff on the side where the fir tree was, 
hoping thereby to come upon Hark- 
ness unobserved. There was an ele- 
ment of chance about the whole 
thing that thrilled every drop of 
gambler’s blood in my body. 

If he saw me first—! 

1 had reached the shelf on which 
the fir tree stood by this time and 
still had seen no reason for alarm 
My approach, I flattered myself, had 
been quite noiseless or nearly so, and 


and in 
note of 


Harkness could have no suspicion 
that his presence in the canyon was 
known, 

| looked about me hopefully but it 
was some time before L discovered 
what I sought, a hole in the cliff half 
concealed by swinging curtains of 
gravish vines and a fringe of stunted 
juniper. It was quite dark within, as 
I could see by leaning forward. 

Now it is one thing to fight a wild 
animal in the open and quite another 
to follow him—a desperate, hunted 
thing—into his den. lor the first 
time some faint glimmering of rea- 
son came to me, 
dark 


I remembered the 
that I had heard of 
Harkness’ dare-deviltry, and again a 
fleeting glimpse of the features of my 
rival for Dougan’s affections stamped 
itself upon my 


stories 


inner consciousness. 
We had fought over her once when 
we were boys, and he had said that 
if he could not have her as maid he 
would as widow. Well— 

I dropped to my knees and crawled 
slowly and cautiously into the open- 
ing. It widened a little as I pro- 
ceeded, so that after a short time I 
was able to stand erect. I followed 


a tortuous, natural passage among 
the rocks for possibly ten feet and 
then emerged quite suddenly into a 
small chamber. 

It was well that it was empty or I 
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should have been taken off my guard. 
Traces of recent occupancy were 
plain enough. A half-eaten cake and 
a tin cup, from which coffee had been 
drained, were together on a flat rock 
in the middle of the floor. In one 
corner was a rude couch, made of fir 
boughs and covered with a tattered 
blanket and old clothing. 

\ slight sound made me turn to 
find Harkness standing just behind 
me He held his pistol negligently, 
but I was wise enough to know that 
he had me COVE red. He lool ed worn 
and haggard but there was a slight 
smile on his lips. 

“Been following me, have vou?” he 
said, genially. “I thought that vou 
showed too much curiosity vest rday 
to live a very healthy life in these 
parts, when I saw you yesterday. It 
is rather a pity, too,” he added, half 
regretfully 
| had been West long enough to 
know that | would never be nearer 
Death, even when his frosty hand 
was laid upon my lips, than [ was 
now, as I stood facing this mild-man- 
nered man who caressed his pistol so 


lovingly. He made a faint, depreca- 
tory gesture and [ dropped the pistols 
from mv own belt The smile broad- 
ened a little as he kicked them to one 


side in such a wav that the contents 


of both were discharged 

The reports sounded as one and 
filled the rocky room with thunder. 
It was quite light within the little 
chamber, for a rav of sunlight came 
from the far-away rocky roof of the 
cave, and I tried to face him steadily. 
The smile had faded now and his face 
had hardened. 

“Nobody to hear,” he said, still 


half gently, as he stared at me. “TI 
want you to know before you die that 
I've got no grudge against you. I 


am even sorry for you. But in five 
minutes vou will be a dead man.” 

He spoke quite coolly—dispassion- 
ately. I had discovered his hiding 
place and my life was the forfeit that 
I must pay for my temerity. 

He looked me over a moment. 


“The world will say that it was an 
accident,” he continued. “Your gun 
was accidentally discharged while 
you were descending the rocks. I 
will see that your body is placed in 
such a manner as to bear out the sup- 
position. And I see no need for fur- 
ther delay. Are you ready? One! 
‘| wo! PP P 7 


He wheeled suddenly with a quick 


t 


indrawn breath. Right behind us 


l 
stood Dougan. She looked at us 
both, but spoke first to me. She, too, 
held a pistol in her hand. 

“So this is the way vou take care 
of yeur sprained ankle,” she said 
with fine scorn; then turned to Hark- 
ness, 

“[ am just in time, it seems,’ she 
said, looking at him with some 
curiosity “Now if [ let you go—” 

“For Heaven's sake, Dougan!” I 
said, with horror, “think what you 
are doing. And do be careful with 
that pistol,” I added, as an after- 
thought. “As vou are holding it now, 
[ am in quite as much danger as is 
Harkness. More so, I dare say, since 
only those who are good die young.” 

She changed the position of the 
firearm hastily, so hastily that 
blood froze in my veins a 


I 


mv 
as I noticed 
that she had drawn a bead on my in- 
nocent head 
“Not that way, Dougan!” I cried 
again. ‘Farther to the right!” 

She shifted the pistol again, to the 
imminent danger of her own person. 

“There!” she said cheerfully, “Will 
that do?” 

She had so terrified me by her evo- 
lutions and gestures that I held mv 
peace, although I saw that her hand 
wavered so that no intelligent man, 
without the powers of divination of 
the Infinite, could have told whether, 
in case the weapon was discharged, 
she would be guilty of homicide or 


" suicide. 


“What must I do?” she said to me, 
appealingly. 

“The Lord knows. Only, for 
sweet charity’s sake, hold the pistol 
steadier, Dougan. It is not death I 
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fear so much as the uncertainty of 
the thing. And, Dougan, do keep 
your eyes on Harkness.” 

“T will,” she said obediently, if a 
little hysterically, “but do something 


as soon as you reasonably can, 
Archie. Iam getting tired, holding 
this heavy pistol. If Mr. Hark- 


ness—” 

“Never mind me, Miss!” said Hark- 
ness, politely but agitatedly. “If you 
could manage to lower that weapon 
and aim a leetle nearer the heart— 
I don’t mind dying a clean death so 
much, but I do hate to be all messed 
and mangled up.” 

The pistol wavered distractedly. 

“Dougan!” I cried again, desper- 
ately. “A little more to the left, 
please! You will find what little 
money I have in the pocket of my 
other coat. My funeral—” 

“T would like a letter written,” said 
Harkness, resignedly but despondent- 
ly, as the wavering pistol swung his 
way again, “telling my mother down 
in old Mexico how I died. Or at 
least as much as is decent. If you 
could bring your mind to tell her 
that I had been legally hung—but 
never mind!” he added quickly, as 
Dougan’s agitation further disturbed 
her aim. 

I had been thinking as rapidly as 
possible. 

I could not get my own pistols. 
Any attempt to do so would only dis- 
tract Dougan’s attention, and, even if 
I could get them, thev were unloaded 
and the deliberate loading of pis- 
tols requires a great deal of time. 
The thing to do, if possible, was to 
get possession of Harkness’ arms. 

3ut Harkness was no fool, and the 
novelty of the situation, I felt sure, 
was the only thing that had kept him 
quiet so long. His life was at stake 
and, while the code of western honor 
would not allow him to harm a wo- 
man, he would feel no_ hesitation 
whatever in taking my life before her 
eyes. Still there would be little use 
in my death now, since it left the 
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secret of his hiding place in Dougan’s 
possession and himself at a woman’s 
mercy. It was a complicated situa- 
tion. 

“Dougan,” I said at last, “it is the 
old story of carrying the fox and 
geese over the river. Harkness is 
afraid of me and I am afraid of Hark- 
ness, and we are both afraid of you. 
As long as you hold the cards you 
do—” 


I was talking desperately—fever- 


ishly—talking to gain time. There 
was a look in Harkness’ eyes that 


boded me little good. And still my 
stupid brain refused to show me a 
way out of the situation. 

“| don’t believe that 
loaded, miss,” said 
denly. 

The thrust threw her off her guard. 

“Loaded!” she said, indignantly, 
“just let me show you!” 

She lowered the muzzle of the 
weapon as she spoke and, as she did 
so and before I could move or speak, 
Harkness sprang forward. 

Quick as he was, however, Dougan 
was quicker and the ball met him 
half way. He fell forward stupidly. 

“You are an utterly unprincipled 
man,” said Dougan, with horror, as 
she above him with her 
smoking pistol. 

He smiled a sickly smile. 

“A bullet in the leg,” he said, with 
a slowly widening grin. “It puts me 
out of the game, pardner. Your 
hand was good enough and mine was 
better, but she holds the royal flush. 
I pass.” 

Dougan was kneeling beside him, 
trving her first aid to the wounded. 
Knowing Dougan as I did, I scarcely 
knew whether she was to be most 
dreaded in her life-saving or life- 
taking capacity. Harkness would 
have taken my life, but I sincerely 
pitied him now. 

“Tam going for help, Archie,” said 
my wife, rising to her feet. “Arnold 


your gun is 
Harkness, sud- 


stor rd 


and the others are on the hill above 
the canyon.” 
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She looked at me strangely. 
“lt want to speak to you, Archie,” 
she said at last. “I want to whisper 


to vou, | mean.” 


KEZIAH 


By Alice 2 


‘A strange man 


in the parlor? 
Judith, are you crazy? 


) You know 
[ never allow peddlers or book agents 
in the house,” and Miss Keziah 
dropped the long, gray cotton stock- 
ing, which she was darning, into her 
wicker-work basket. 

“Miss Keziah, I tell you he is n't a 
peddler! Don't I know a genteel 
man when I see him?’ retorted Ju- 
dith, her domestic and companion. 

“You can't judge by appearances, 
for they are deceitful. Run down- 
stairs lively or he'll steal everything 
in the houses,” cried Miss Keziah in 
her high shrill voice. ‘Do vou hear? 
Judith Mullens, what are you hanging 
back for?’ 

“Well, if he is n't a respectable gen- 
tleman, I never saw one,” retorted 
Judith, pausing on the threshold to 
look at her mistress. “Are 
ing down? Dinner ‘Il 
a crisp if you don't.” 

“I suppose so. I don't see any 
way out of it. It’s just like you, Ju- 
dith, to trust every one,” she contin- 
ued to herself. “But true as the 
gospel she'll get taken in one of these 
days.” 

Miss Keziah was a maiden lady of 
forty-five years, a true sample of a 
New England spinster, and her inher- 
itance from her Puritan 
plainly asserted itself in both her per- 
sonal appearance and character. She 
was noted throughout the town for 
her thriftiness and narrow-minded 
views of life, for she still clung to the 
rigid old doctrines. 

Miss Keziah was the only daughter 
of Dr. Leander Saracen. Of her 


you com- 
burn to 
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I held my head down to her lips. 
“What the sheriff's office 
pay?” she asked. 


does 
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eleth Minot. 


three brothers, only one was living: 
but he made his home in California, 
and, except for an occasional letter, 
was as one dead to his sister, who 
had not him for fifteen years. 
So Miss Keziah lived alone in the 
house, where she was born, a large, 
old-fashioned brick mansion which 
she had inherited, situated on a slight 
elevation, hedged in with white and 
purple lilac bushes, with a garden 
filled with fragrant, spicy pinks, lav- 
ender, and mignonette. She had 
planned on having a quiet morning 
in the pleasant front chamber, doing 
the week’s mending, but, somewhat 
disturbed in her mind by Judith’s loud 
call, she brushed her already smooth 
hair until it was like glossy brown 
satin and, shaking the creases from 
her linen apron, descended to the par- 
lor. 

An aristocratic old gentleman, who 
was seated by the window, courteous- 
ly arose when she entered the room, 
saving, “Madam, pardon my _ in- 
trusion, but I am compelled to delay 
my traveling several hours, as my 
faithful horse is too much fatigued to 
Your quiet and pleasant sur- 
roundings have attracted mv atten- 
tion and I would ask vou to allow me 
to accept of your hospitalities.” 

For a second Miss Keziah did not 
Finally she said, in her usual 
I am not in the habit 
of entertaining strange gentlemen. 
I have been bothered to death with 
peddlers this summer. Are you sure 
you are not a book agent?” 

The old gentleman could not con- 
ceal a smile. 


seen 


go on. 


speak. 
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“IT know you don't look like one, 
but one cannot judge by appearances, 
as I always tell Judith, who hasn't 
any about trusting people. 
Somehow book agents and such al- 
Ways come it over her. You aren't 
offended, are you?” 

“Not in the least, madam. As 
vou truly remarked, one cannot be 
too careful in whom one places con- 
fidence. I1 am not a book agent or 
anything of the kind. I am simply 
Professor Jackson, professor of sci- 
ence in W—- university, and have 
traveled from the White mountains 
by carriage, and am very much tired 
by my long ride. It will be a great 
kindness if you will allow me to re- 
main an hour or two.” 

“T always intend to follow the 
‘Golden Rule,’ so I will try and make 


sense 


you comfortable, although I don't 
ever let strangers into my house. 
Make yourself at home and I will 
speak to Judith about dinner. _ I pre- 


sume you are hungry.” 

Judith was amazed when Miss Ke- 
ziah ordered the best table cloth, the 
ancient silver, and honey, 
berries, and cream for dessert. 

“Miss Keziah need n't ever tell me 
about trustin’ strangers,” she thought, 
while she was stringing the butter 
beans. 


straw- 


“T wonder what's come over her. | 
guess she’s goin’ to have a shock or 
somethin’.” 

Miss Keziah was greatly excited. 

“To think I asked him if he was a 
book agent. He isa real blue blood. 
He shan’t think Dr. Leander Apple- 
ton Saracen’s daughter hasn't any 
manners.” 

Accordingly she took her gray 
summer silk from its nail in the 
closet and, turning it right side out, 
put it carefully on. Then from a 
bureau drawer she took her choice 
point lace collar, which she pinned 
around her throat with a large cameo 
pin, and tied on her black silk apron. 

“T dare say Judith will think it 
queer, but it had better be Judith 
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than Professor Jackson,” she thought, 
looking at herself in her square mir- 
ror. 

Miss Keziah proved a very pleasant 
hostess, entertaining her guest with 
adventures of the early settlers of the 
town, and stories of the Revolution- 
ary war, which her grandfather Sar- 
acen had told her when she was a 
child. 

They became so interested in their 
conversation that they did not ob- 
serve the dark purple clouds rolling 
up from the west until a sharp flash 
of lightning almost blinded them and 
the rain was falling in torrents. 

Miss Keziah hastily left the table 
to close the open windows. 

For an hour the storm raged fierce- 
lv, the heavy peals of thunder seeming 
almost to rend the clouds. At 
length the sun peeped through the 
inky sky and a glorious rainbow 
bade them know that the tempest was 
at an end. 

The Professor and Miss Weziah 
had become quite friendly and, while 
waiting for the mud in the roads to 
dry, she showed him the old-fashioned 
house and its ancient furniture. 

“This parlor has n't been changed 
for over a hundred vears. My great- 
grandmother papered it herself and | 
can’t bear to have it altered,” said 
Miss Keziah, surveying her posses- 
sions with pride. 

“T, too, am fond of heirlooms, but, 
Miss Saracen, as you are probably 
aware, it is not considered healthful 
to have either carpets or wall paper 
in our houses, and such old paper as 
this must be covered with germs of 
disease. Who knows what disease 
may not have been in this house? 
And you are breathing into your 
lungs the poisonous matter. You 
will find by careful study that the 
walls are covered with these little 


germs, called microbes, and if one of 

these should be injected into a living 

creature it would cause its death.” 
“Do you really believe all this?” 
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asked Miss Keziah, greatly agitated. 
“T never heard of them before.” 

“Most assuredly. I not only be- 
lieve it, but I know it to be a fact. 
The present generation would be far, 
far better, if al! the stuffed furniture 
and carpets were made away with. It 
has always been, and always will be 
so, that these germs of disease are in 
the air, but we must guard against 
them. Have a constant supply of 
fresh air by keeping the house well 
ventilated. The worst results are 
attained by sitting in ill-ventilated 
lecture rooms and churches, breath- 
ing the foul air from all conditions of 
disease over and over again.” 

Professor Jackson left Miss Keziah 
well pleased with his visit and with a 
cordial invitation to pay her a call 
shou!d he ever pass through the town 
again, 

“Did n't I Miss Keziah, 
that he gentleman and you 
would n't believe me!” exclaimed Ju- 
dith triumphantly, while she energeti- 
cally poked the wood fire. 

“Well, I will allow for once that 
you showed good judgment this time 
if never before. 


tell 


Was a 


vou, 


I don’t know when 
I have been so well entertained,” re- 
plied Miss Keziah, who was in an am- 
iable frame of mind. 

The following morning, when she 
was weeding her flower beds, a boyish 
voice startled her. “Halloo, Auntie 
Keziah, why didn’t you send some 
one after my traps? Iam most ker- 
flumaxed. I brought my camera 
along to take the natives and didn't 
dare leave it at the station. Where's 
Judith?” cried the handsome college 
boy, throwing his heavy traps upon 
the steps. 

“Tames Saracen, where under the 
canopy did you come from?” ejacu- 
lated his aunt. 

“Right from Boston. Mater could 
not keep me home but two weeks 
after I left Harvard. You see, even 
if 1 am a Harvard sophomore, I don’t 
forget my Auntie Keziah. Didn't 
get my letter? Thought it strange 
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you did n't write. Mater says I will 
drive you wild, and there is a letter 
for you in my rubbish, with full di- 
rections for my management. Iam 
hungry as a bear. Has Judith got 
any rye pancakes?” and young James 
ran into the kitchen followed by Miss 
Ieziah. 

James Saracen was Miss Keziah’s 
only living relative within three 
thousand miles. Although she ap- 
peared otherwise, she was very fond 
of her bright, handsome nephew, who 
had passed a portion of every summer 
with her since his babyhood. 

For the next six weeks the house 
was made lively by the young student. 

“James,” said Miss Keziah, as they 
sat on the porch in the twilight, the 
last day of his visit, “did you ever hear 
of anything they call microbes?” 

“Microbes? Tobe sure. Rather 

little animals to have 
Got any inhabiting your 
replied James, lazily pulling 
a clematis blossom to pieces. 

“That's what I don't know. I 
want to ask vou if you think you 
could tell by the looks of the paper,” 
said his aunt, nervously. 
Jackson stopped 


dangerous 
around. 
he yu se?” 


“Professor 
here this summer 
and was explaining about them.” 

“He did right. I hated to mention 
it for fear vou might be alarmed, but 
I noticed them on the dining-room 
paper especially. Of course you 
cannot be expected to discover them 
with your inexperienced eyes.  Mi- 
crobes are of different colors, repre- 
senting different diseases. Now there 
are—” 

“Had vou just as soon come over 
the house and see if vou can show me 
where thev are?” asked his aunt, 
rising from her low wooden rocker. 

“Most happy, my auntie. You 
see this paper is gray with a green 
vine running over it, therefore it is 
quite easy to distinguish them. I 
will trace with my finger the line 
which the different species of microbe 
follow. First, the consumption—” 

“Arn't you afraid you may absorb 
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them?” asked Miss Keziah, anxiously. 

“No. I should naturally, but my 
hands are so toughened by baseball 
playing there is no danger. As I 
was about to say, the consumption 
microbe is of a dull red color, about 
the size of the point of a cambric 
needle. At the least there must have 
been one or two cases in this house. 
There are now at a rough estimate 
several millions of the little fellows. 
lhe typhoid fever germs are a bluish 
white. I will follow with my finger 
along their line of march, but I fail to 
find more than fiftv. There are many 
kinds of various descriptions, varying 
in color according to the disease. | 
wonder you and Judith are not in 
your tombs.” ; 

“Is it as bad as this? To think 
that we have lived here all these years 
and my lungs are weak. What shall 
Ido to remedy this?” moaned the 
aunt. 

“Let me see. I should advise the 
following remedy. Give me a piece 
of paper and I will scribble it down 
for you,” said voung James, amused 
with his success. 

When he retired for the night, he 
handed her the paper with these in- 
structions: 

“The paper should be scraped from 
the walls and the walls painted. The 
carpets must be taken up, as they ab- 
sorb germs of disease. Wash the 
floors with water, which contains two 
tablespoonfuls of carbolic acid to a 
pail of water, twice a week. Boil 
your milk and water, as they also 
contain germs. Wear skirts well 
above the ankles, as women who wear 
trains sweep up the microbes, which 
they bring home to lodge in picture 
frames, etc. Do not allow many 
callers, but have a tin tube in the wall 
to communicate with them. If you 
follow these instructions you will 
reach the advanced age of IOT. 

“(Signed) James Saracen, M. D.” 

“Poor Aunt Keziah! How easily 
one can frighten her, but it will do her 
good and perhaps teach her not to 


believe all she is told. I will tell her 
to-morrow my talk was only a bluff.” 

But in the morning, in the rush to 
take the early train, he forgot to en- 
lighten his aunt. 

For two nights she never closed her 
eyes in sleep. 

“To think I have been in ignorance 
all these vears. Why, away back, 
my folks died of consumption, There 
was Grandmother Appleton, and 
Uncle Hiram, and Aunt Lucinda, and 
Cousin Dolly, and her sister Rebecca 
on father’s side, and mother’s two sis- 
ters and Uncle John’s son, and 
Cousin Jane. Oh,dearme! Seems 
to me | am wheezy. Will it never 
get light so I can dress. Only three 
o'clock,” as the old clock in the hall 
pealed slowly three long strokes, and 
with a sigh she turned over her live 
geese feather pillow, and watched the 
window until the first faint pink 
flushed the sky. 

“Judith,” she said, as they sat at the 
breakfast table, “I am going to clean 
house.” 

“Clean house! Why, goodness, 
the house was cleaned from cellar to 
garret only three months ago. You 
don’t usually clean again until No- 
vember,” exclaimed Judith, stopping 
in the process of buttering a slice of 
bread to look at her companion. 

“Well, it don't make any difference 
about what I usually do. We will 
begin to-morrow. All the paper has 
got to come off and the walls must 
be painted, and the carpets are com- 
ing up to stay. I shall go to the 
painter’s to-morrow.” 

“What's all this fuss about I should 
like to know?” asked Judith, who did 
not like the idea of house cleaning in 
such hot weather. 

“T‘ll tell you. Our lungs are full 
of poisonous little creatures which we 
breathe out, and if we don’t keep our 
houses clean and well aired they cling 
to the walls, and lodge in the carpets, 
and one is in great danger of having 
some horrid disease, and women go 
into the streets and sweep them up 
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with their dresses and bring them 
home. lam going to have my skirts 
tacked up three inches.” Then she 
read her the directions her nephew 
had written for her. 

“T tell you, Miss Keziah, it is rank 
foolishness. You will be the laugh- 
ing stock of the town. _ I had just as 
soon die of microbes as going 
through this rigmarole,” said Judith, 
with disgust. “And, what's more, | 
don’t believe much of it. People 
have seemed to live before now.” 

“[ suppose I am mistress of my 
own house and can do as | please as 
long as | am under my own vine and 
fig tree,” retorted Miss Keziah, rising 
from the table. “To-morrow I shall 
begin operations and you may as well 
make up your mind to it.” 

For a month the old house was in 
a tumult and at length all was com- 
pleted. Even the tube was placed in 
the front door. As in all country 
villages, the neighbors became inter- 
ested. 

Some said she was going to be mar- 
ried; others that she was going to 
take boarders. Finally Judith solved 
the mystery for them, and the story 
spread through the community. 

“T declare I can’t stand it any 
longer. I have washed these floors 
with that nasty smelling stuff long 
enough,” exclaimed Judith one morn- 
ing, three months later. 

“But you must. Just think of our 
health, Judith,” said Miss Keziah. 

“T must n't and I shan't,” retorted 
the girl. “My arms are all stiff, 
wringing that old mop.” 

“After all I have done for you, Ju- 
dith,” moaned Miss Keziah. “I 
shall have consumption, I know.” 

“Then you ‘ll have to have it for all 
of me,” cried Judith. “I have got all 
[ want of chasing microbes. Mrs. 
Deacon Lovejoy wants a girl.” 

“yy 
Do you hear? If you will only stay 
vou need n't use the carbolic acid, but 
I do think you might for my health.” 

“If I stay I shall only wash those 


You shall not leave me, Judith. * 


floors once a week in clean water and 
if you object, why then I shall leave,” 
said Judith with spirit. 

And Miss Keziah reluctantly gave 
her consent. 

The speaking tube gaye the worthy 
woman some trouble. 

The first time it came into use was 
when the tin peddler called. 

Miss Keziah answered the loud 
knock at the door, saying, “Speak 
through the tube.” 

“What tube?” asked the bewildered 
peddle r. 

“On the left hand side of the door.” 

“Terusalem!” said the man, bump- 
ing his nose against the door knob in 
his search. 

He had “cat tracks,” as he called 
it, growing over his eyes and, with 
his imperfect sight, had mistaken the 
knob for the speaking tube. 

“That is a mighty curus kind of a 
tube,” he muttered. 

Then he shouted at the top of his 
voice, “Have you any ra-ags?” 

“Land sakes! Does the man 
think I am deaf,” thought Miss Ke- 
ziah, but she answered in her usual 
shrill tones, “We have n't any to-day.” 

“Do you want any brooms, tins, or 
tubs, or mops?” again screamed the 
man. 

“No. We have a good supply.” 

“Why don't you open the door? 
What are you afraid of? Do you 
think I'll steal?” asked the man indig- 
nantly. 

“No. I'm not afraid you'll steal. 
It’s microbes.” 

“Microbes! I don’t sell microbes. 
What are they? Perhaps I'd better 
keep a supply. Do you suppose 
they'd sell well?” 

“You idiot! You breathe them,” 
said Miss Keziah. 

“T guess the old lady is crazy as a 
loon,” muttered the man, as he strode 
down the path as fast as he could and 
drove away, laughing to himself. 

Miss Keziah had placed on the 
porch a chair, where her friends were 
to sit when they should call. 
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At first her callers were numerous, 
but when their curiosity was satisfied 
their visits ceased. 

As the weeks passed, the Rev. John 
Arnold determined to reproach her 
for not attending meeting. 

Twice he had called, but Miss Ke- 
ziah had refused to receive him. 

This afternoon he met with success, 
but Miss Keziah bade him be seated 
on the porch. 

“You know I never receive callers 
in the house, Mr. Arnold, on account 
of my health. Please be seated. | 
hope Mrs. Arnold and the children 
are well.” 

“In the best of health at present. 
The baby has had a bad time teething, 
and little Annie a bad throat, but the 
Lord is very merciful to me and my 
young flock, very. Sister Saracen, 
are you behaving in a Christian man- 
ner to bar your doors and remain in 
seclusion like a heathen? It grieves 
me to see vou, a most devoted mem- 
ber of my church, remain at home 
Sunday after Sunday. Is it a good 
example for the young people? Oh, 
sister, I beg of vou stop your crazy 
scheme. Surely you are forsaking 
God to act in this strange manner. 
Every night I pray that you will stop 
your career and return to the fold” 

“Who said I had left it?” cried Miss 
Keziah, sharply. “I pray as well at 
home. It isa free country; I can do 
as I please. My health is of more 
account than—than—” 

“Keziah Saracen, are you turning 
infidel? Your days are numbered. 
If God wills you to die to-night you 
cannot help yourself. It is not in 
your power to fight off the death 
angel. Oh, that I might lead you to 
the light again. My Lord, guide me. 
What shall I do?” entreated the Rev. 
Mr. Arnold. 

“T am sorry you take on so,” said 
Miss Keziah, whose conscience smote 
her. “I am living a Christian life. 


I read my Bible every day and will 
send my yearly allowance as usual. 
Do you need anything? Iam making 
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some aprons for the twins, and will 
send Judith over with them when 
they are finished, and some of my 
sweet pickle and barberry jelly f 
Mrs. Arnold.” 

The good man left the house with 
his mission unaccomplished, but in a 
measure consoled by the promise of 
the gifts. 

Miss Keziah’s microbes became a 
common expression in the village, 
especially among the younger portion 
who named all their trivial ailments 
“Miss Keziah’s microbes.” 

The vear went by and another sum- 
mer came, bringing with it a letter 
from voung James Saracen. 


tor 


Dear Aunt Keziah: 

I have a confession to make to you, 
although I hardly dare. I have been 
deceiving vou about the microbes. | 
only did it for a joke and forgot to 
tell vou before I left, and it never oc- 


curred to me until I received your 
letter a few months ago. Do not 
think too badly of me. There are 
microbes and some cranks will not 


have wall paper or carpets, and air 
their houses every few hours, which 
is a very good plan, but the carbolic 
acid and the tube are rank nonsense. 
Will you ever forgive me? Mamma 
has been planning to visit you in 
August, but of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, I dare not. With love 
to Judith and yourself, IT am, your 
sinning but repentant nephew, 
“Jim.” 


Miss Keziah’s face was a 
when she read the letter. 

“Anything the matter?” asked Ju- 
dith, with curiosity. 

“Hold your tongue!” commanded 
Miss Keziah, crossly, and, with letter 
in hand, she left the room to seek the 
quiet of her bedroom. 

She was justly indignant and at 
first resolved never to allow her 
nephew to enter her doors again. 

“What would the neighbors say if 
she changed her course and came into 
their midst once more?” 


study 
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Hlereves were opened, and she down in a few days. | am glad we 
looked back through the past months didn't take the carpet off the best 
with disgust, seeing how ridiculous it room floor, and as long as you don't 





all was. like to wash the floors so often, why 

\ week later she came into the I guess—I guess—once a week will 
kitchen, where Judith was kneading do,” said Miss Keziah, her thin face 
the bread. flushing and her voice faltering. 

“Judith, T think I shall have the “What on earth has come over 
speaking tube taken from the front you? I thought you “d come to your 
door, and [| think I had better put senses,” remarked Judith, beating the 
down the carpet in the parlor, don’t dough vigorously. “Thank good 
vou? J] expect James and his mother ness!” 


THE RAVINE. 
By Albert Annett. 


The floods here split the hills in twain, 
In ages long ago, 

That through the rift a little brook 
Might find a way to flow. 


It babbles by the riven steeps 
Unnumbered summers long, 

Forgetful of the torrent’s force 
That lingers in its song. 
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So we forget the martyr’s blood, 
And courage of old days, 
The warfare of God’s mighty ones 
Who shaped our peaceful ways. 
last Faffrey, N. H 
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THE EAGLE. 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


I saw him wheeling o’er the gusty crag, 
A watchful atom eager to destroy; 
I caught the glitter of his restless eye 
And heard his scream thrice pierce the hollow sky 
And in my heart I felt a thrill of joy. 


Oh, how he scorns me! That exulting scream 
. Was meant for me,—for me, the crawling clod 
: In fetters bound, but ah, there comes the day 
When I shall burst the bond and speed away 
Upon the winds like him,—but to my God. 











THE CONTOOCOOK. 
By Martha Hale Shackford. 


From far-away, dim, silent hills 
The tranquil, tideless river flows ; 


Through endless meadows, long untilled, 


Its winding, careless current goes. 


In some dark forest’s bounding depth 
The tense pine-scented silence thrills 
And echoes; eloquently clear, 

A thrush’s deep, exultant trills. 


Then, washing gray, persistent rocks 
Its silver current foams and whirls ; 
In golden lines it smooths the sand, 
Then in a mimic whirlpool curls. 


Soon motionless and wide it lies 


Between smooth grass and single trees ; 


The white reflection of a birch 
Moves lightly in the sunlit breeze. 
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DOCTOR 


oO} BOSTON, PORTSMOUTH, 


\ BroGRapHicaL TrRrputreE—Part II. 


By F. B. 


President Stiles discloses the fact 
that, in order to avoid raising the 
question whether the newly appointed 
roval councilors of Massachusetts, 
who were mostly Tories, were over- 
seers of the college (as in law they 
probably were), the overseers gave 
up their right to take part in the in- 
auguration of the new Whig president 
and he was quietly installed by the 
corporation alone, three or four of 
whose members had declined the 
burdensome and hazardous office of 
president. Of Langdon in this piace, 
Eliot in 1809 said: 

“Many things concurred to make 
his situation verv unpleasant at Cam- 
bridge. He did not receive all that 
kindness from the students and offi- 
cers or legislature of the college 
which his character as a scholar and 
Christian merited.” 

Whether reference is here made to 
the unhandsome action of the state 


legislature in cutting down his sal- 
ary and keeping him waiting ten 


vears for it, I know not. 

The Massachusetts legislature was 
higgling and postponing the payment 
of his just and admitted claim; but 
the legislature of his own state was 
conferring honors on Dr. Langdon. 
In the very vear when he was writing 
to the Massachusetts officials, asking 
for his dues, those of New Hampshire 
were inviting him to preach their an- 
nual election sermon. He had the 
misfortune to break his leg in the 
spring of 1786 and could not accept: 


again he was invited in 1787 and 


again his lameness kept him from 
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traveling to the capital. His suc- 
cessor in the Portsmouth pulpit, Rev. 
Joseph Buckminster, who preached 
the sermon of 1787 in Dr. Langdon’s 
place, said in his discourse, “You are 
denied the learning, wisdom and 
piety of that aged master of assem- 
blies, who was to have led you this 
morning to the altar of God.” 
Finally he came to the Concord pul- 
pit in 1788 (June 5) and at the open- 
ing of his sermon on “The Republic 
of the Israelites—An Example to the 
United States,” Dr. Langdon said: 
“T think myself happy that, after 
reiterated invitations from this hon- 
orable court, | am at length permitted 
by divine providence, though under 
peculiar difficulties and in the decline 
of life, to appear in this place and 
speak on this public occasion.” 
Probably the chief reason for his 
presence in Concord at this time was 
the anxiety of the friends of the new 
federal Constitution to have it ratified 
by New Hampshire later in the same 
month. He had been chosen by 
Hampton Falls to represent the town 
in the convention and at Exeter in 
the previous winter he had spoken 
warmly for its ratification. John 
Quincy Adams, then a law student in 
Newburyport, drove over to Exeter, 
February 21, 1788, partly to hear the 
debate in the convention and partly in 
expectation of a dance in the evening 
which did not occur. In that body 
Dr. Langdon was an influential mem- 
ber and Dr. Eliot said of him: “He 
often in that assembly led the debates 
and he used all his influence to con- 
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vince of their error people who in- 
dulged prejudices against it. He 
lived to see his expectations realized, 
to enjoy the political blessings this 
constitution affords to the country; 
and was himself a blessing to his 
flock.” He doubtless remained in 
Concord and actively favored ratifi- 
cation a few weeks later. 

This great question settled, a much 
smaller one troubled the clerical mind 
in Portsmouth and Greenland until 
Dr. Langdon was called in to restore 
calm. The Episcopalians of the 
Queen’s chapel, over whom the Irish- 
born Arthur Browne had presided as 
missionary, supported in part by the 
London society for propagating the 
gospel in Episcopal churches, had no 
regular rector since his death in 1773, 
and the Revolution had scattered its 
worshippers, many of whom were 
Tories. Peace having come to stay, 
worship revived in this chapel, now 
styled St. John’s church; and Bishop 
Seabury, the first American bishop- 
resident, had ordained in Boston in 
November, 1786, John Cosens Ogden, 
who became rector at St. John’s in 
December. He was, I conclude, a 
son of David Ogden of New Jersey 
and a brother of Abraham Ogden, 
who was, like his father, inclined to 
Toryism, as probably J. C. Ogden 
was in youth. He married the only 
daughter of Gen. David Wooster. 
killed in battle near Danbury, Ct., in 
1777, and was from that time, no 
doubt, a patriot, as his New Jersey 
relatives were after the Revolution. 
His nephew or cousin, Thomas Lud- 
low Ogden, is said to have been the 
only person who ever wounded Wash- 
ington. It was done asa mere child 
while the general was fencing with 
the little son of Abraham Ogden, then 
residing with Washington at Morris- 
town. The button of the child’s foil 
came off and Washington received a 
scratch in the wrist of his sword-hand. 

A turn for combat appears to have 
been an Ogden trait. Hardly was 
Mr. O. settled in Portsmouth than he 
began to dispute with his Calvinistic 
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brethren of the clergy, much older 
men than himself. Rev. Timothy 
Alden thus describes him in the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Collections for 
18090: 

“He was a preacher of popular tal- 
ents but too great a bigot for this 
age of Catholicism. Some impru- 
dences, which were more the fault of 
his head than his heart, occasioned 
disaffection in the minds of his peo- 
ple, so that he found it expedient to 
leave them in 1793. He afterwards, 
at times, showed symptoms of a men- 
tal derangement and is said to have 
died suddenly at Chesterton, Md., in 
1800.” 

It seems that he met occasionaliy 
with the ministers of the Piscataqua 
Evangelical association and in con- 
versation the points of difference 
between the Anglican and the Puri- 
tan churches were discuesed. Dr. 
McClintock of Greenland, a very pos- 
itive and sarcastic Scot by descent, 
said things which Mr. Ogden resent- 
ed; and he was reported to have pub- 
lished, or to be about to publish in 
Boston, some letters that passed 
between him and the rector of St. 
John’s. Thereupon Mr. Ogden 
launched upon an unsuspecting world 
a formidable pamphlet thus entitled: 


“Letters Occasioned by the Publica- 
tion of a Private Epistolary Corre- 
spondence begun by Mr. Samuel 
McClintock, Preacher to a Puritan 
Congregation in Greenland, N. H. 
By Tohn Cosens Ogden, a Presby- 
ter in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America.” Boston: Isaiah Thom- 
as and E. T. Andrews, At Faust’s 
Statue, 45 Newbury St., Boston, 
1791.” 

This pamphlet, to which Dr. Lang- 
don replied, was printed in 1791 but 
may have been preceded by a publi- 
cation of Dr. McClintock’s in one of 
the Boston newspapers; in which 
some or all the Ogden pamphlet 


may have come out, before it was is- 
sued by Thomas in a pamphlet of 40 
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pages, including letters to Dr. Sam- 
uel Haven, Mr. Buckminster, Dr. Mc- 
Clintock and the public. = In it Mr. 
(). complains of the publication of 
private correspondence and the retail- 
ing of stories unfriendly to his wife, 
who was a granddaughter of Rev. Mr. 
Clap, first president of Yale college. 
He speaks of his wife as of a suffer- 
ing family—‘a family 
other patrimonial inheritance than 
the sword which their grandfather 
wore, as his companion in two wars, 
and which he drew for the last time 
when he fell valiantly leading his 
countrymen to battle.” This was 
General Wooster. He complained of 
the intolerant and persecuting spirit 
of Dr. MeClintock, whom he calls 
“the Pope of Greenland”; of the 

Evangelical association 


having no 


Piscataqua 
for sustaining Dr. McClintock in his 
improper conduct; and added: 

“The Rev. Dr. Langdon possessed 
much of the same intolerant spirit, 
when, in his sermon at election, he 
called upon our rulers to beware of 
religious opinions then enumerated, 
and expressed the uncharitable idea 
that they meant to strengthen them- 
the people’s numbers and 
than to their 


selves by 
purses, 
— 


souls 


more save 

In his address to the public, Mr. 
)eden charged the Congregational 
ministers with a design to have the 
New Hampshire Constitution altered 
so as to provide for their own power 
of taxing other sects and churches 
and, addressing the voters, he said: 
“You must elect the creatures of 
the clergy to places in the legisla- 
ture: select such as can stoop to 
court popularity under the mask of 
hypocrisy. The whole history of 
New England presents this last as 
the aim of Congregational teachers. 
They always swarm around state 
conventions, general assemblies and 
town meetings, as bees around a hive 
they intend to rob of its honey. You 
are preached and prayed into their 
system.” 

The Korah comparison was prob- 
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ably the most offensive thing in the 
pamphlet. After telling briefly the 


story of Korah in the New England 
Primer, whose proud troop was 
swallowed up, Mr. O. continues: 
“Norah was a priest or presbyter 
of the second order. He withdrew, 
with certain mutinous Levites, from 
his obedience to the high priest. The 
dispute was about church govern- 
ment; he was a Presbyterian who 
arose against the episcopacy of 
Aaron. We hear of those under the 
gospel who perish in the gainsaying 
of Korah. Although the earth has 
not opened and swallowed them up, 
vet the most singular punishments 
have followed in their contentions 
against others and among them- 
selves. * * An officious Judas or 
cowardly disciple betrays or forsakes 
his valid ministry in order to gratify 


spleen or gain popularity. The 
Puritan congregations in England, 


once under the care of Dr. Watts and 
other non-conformists, are now 
Arians. This is said to be the case 
in some degree in Boston. The 
greatest champions against Episco- 
pacy have disgraced their memories 
by leaving dangerous tenets to delude 
mankind. Such was Dr. Chauncy, 
the greatest enemy the Church in 
America ever knew.” 

The pamphlet of Dr. Langdon in 
reply is now very rare. It was 
printed by my grandmother's cousin, 
John Melcher,at Portsmouth, in 1792. 
With that gentle sarcasm so charac- 
teristic of him, as it was, in a strong- 
er form of his contemporary, Frank- 
lin. Dr. I.. began by saving: 

“T cannot but consider it an act of 


charity to endeavor to relieve the 
Reverend Mr. Ogden from the great 
perturbation of his mind, arising 


from a strong belief that he is unjust- 
ly and sacreligiously kept out of 


. possession of the ancient glebe in the 


town of Portsmouth.” 

He then recites Mr. Ogden’s violent 
accusation against Mr. Buckminster 
and his parishioners, and goes on to 
say: 
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“The real truth is very different 
from his presentation. The facts are 
these, viz.: About the year 1640, after 
the decease of the famous original 
proprietor, Mason, his widow and 
executrix, finding that the expenses 
of the plantation far exceeded the 
income, was obliged to relinquish the 
care of it and tell the servants they 
must shift for themselves. Upon 
this, some of the people quitted the 
plantation; others tarried, keeping 


possession of the buildings and 
improvements, which they now 
looked upon as their own.” 

He next recites the well known 


story of the combination formed at 
Portsmouth, as at Dover, for the 
better government of the plantation, 
and goes on to say: 

“During this combination a grant 
of 50 acres of land for a parsonage 
was made by the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, with a general pious design 
that the advantages of public religious 
worship might be enjoyed among 
them, as they had endeavored to 
forma civil government. But in the 
first beginnings of their government 
they had no laws to render valid the 
votes of town meetings with respect 
to property; nor any forms of convey- 
ance of any kind but such as were 
taken from the laws of England. 
Therefore the inhabitants thought it 
necessary to confirm their vote of a 
parsonage by a legal deed, and no 
other forms existed but such as were 
peculiarly accommodated to the 
Church of England. But that they 
might secure to themselves the sole 
management and benefit of this par- 
sonage they expressly reserved in the 
deed the right of presentation, i. e., 
of patronage: by which reservation 
they had a right to choose and induct 
whatever man they pleased, and con- 
sequently to worship in any form 
which they should judge best. 

“The inhabitants in a little while 
met with one Gibson, who had been 
sent from England as minister to a 
fishing plantation. They employed 
him to preach at Portsmouth; he 
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performed divine service according to 
the ritual of the Church of England; 
and it may well be supposed that 
many of the inhabitants were furn- 
ished with prayer books, having so 
lately come from England. — But he 
uttered things offensive to govern- 
ment and was summoned to answer 
and liable to penalty; but was dis- 
missed as a stranger, soon to take his 
departure.” 

The extant records show that Rev. 
Richard Gibson was taken up by the 
Massachusetts oligarchy for unlawtul- 
ly performing marriages at the Isles 
of Shoals and for offensive language ; 
for we may well suppose he did not 
express himself with meekness when 
the laws and rites of England were 
set aside by his accusers. However, 
let us hear farther: 

“Mr. Gibson being gone, the inhab- 
itants of Portsmouth, in the latter 
end of 1642, invited Mr. James Parker 
of Weymouth in the Massachusetts, 
a pious minister, to preach among 
them. He continued among them 
for a while and had very considerable 
success in reclaiming many from 
their immoralities; but notwithstand- 
ing their earnest appeals to the magi- 
strates and elders of the Massachu- 
setts that he might be settled with 
them he at length went away to Bar- 
badoes and was there settled. After 
this they had a succession of tempo- 
rarv preachers, none of which were 
Episcopal, until at last they employed 
Mr. Joshua Moodey, a celebrated 
preacher in the Congregational way. 


He, having labored in the gospel 
among them several vears, was in 


1671 settled as the pastor of that 
church, had a house built for him on 
the glebe, in the very spot where a 
house of the late minister of the par- 
ish now stands, and was in possession 
of all the parsonage lands.” 

Mr. C. S. Gurney, in his ‘“Ports- 
mouth Historie and Picturesque,” 
gives from ‘that excellent antiquary, 
Mr. C. A. Hazlett, a plan cf these 


glebe lands, upon one corner of 


which Dr. Langdon in 1749 built his 
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house, now standing (which is “the 
house of the late minister” just men- 
tioned); taking a long lease at first 
and afterwards buying a title in fee 
simple. Near him stood, in 1755- 
1773, the house of Rev. Arthur 
Browne, who, at an interval of neariy 
100 years, succeeded Rey. Richard 
Gibson in the Church of England ser- 
vice at Portsmouth. He also had 
built on leased land and made some 
faint effort to acquire the whole glebe 
for his Queen’s Chapel, with what 
result Dr. Langdon soon mentions. 
“Nor had the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth in two years after the grant 
the least apprehension that they had 
obliged themselves to settle an Epis- 
copal minister. The first Episcopal 
minister settled in Portsmouth was 
the Reverend Arthur Browne, intro- 
duced in the year 1736 by a number 
of inhabitants who changed their for- 
mer sentiments and chose to worship 
in the forms of the Church of Eng- 


land. A very similar case of a 
glebe in South Kingstown in the 
Narragansett country has been 


legally tried in the provincial courts 
of New England and was_ finally 
decided in England about forty years 
ago in favor of the Congregational- 
ists. In that town a glebe had been 





* The lawsuit over glebe lands in South Kings- 
town, R.I., wasalong one and had several phases. 
The proprietors of lands in that region, calling 
themselves “* The Purchasers” (five in number), 
voted June 4, 1668,‘* That atract of 300 acres of 
the best land, and in a convenient place, be laid 
out and forever set apart as an encouragement, 
the income or improvement thereof wholly for 
an orthodox person that shall be obtained to 
preach God’s word to the inhabitants.” No deed 
was made out, and for lack of a preacher the 
land fell temporarily into other hands,—neigh- 
bors or squatters, whoin time proved hard to 
disposess. It was testified by George Gardner in 
1725 or thereabout, that at a meeting of the * Pur- 
chasers” in 1690,—** He heard them debate in what 
manner they should lay out and comfirm their 
predecessors’ gift of the 300-acres farm which 
they had granted to the ministry; some pleading 
that said lands should be given particularly for 
the use of the Presbyterians. But Jahleel Bren- 
ton, Esq., there present, told them: ‘ Gentlemen, 
to give sucha farm to the’ Presbyterians, and 
nothing to the Church, will soon be noised at 
home, and may be a damage to us; therefore, if 
you will be ruled by me, we will not express it to 
the Presbyterians, but will set it down to the 
Ministry, and let them dispute who has the best 
title to it;’ or words to that effect: to which the 
other proprietors consenting, they ordered the 
surveyor to write it down on the draught, ‘to the 
ministry.’”’ 
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given by an old deed, in which many 
apparently church terms were used, as 
in this at Portsmouth; the people of 
the town were Congregationalists, 
and the town in possession of it, and 
at length settled the Reverend Mr. 
Torrey, who had the parsonage in 
his hands. After this an Episcopal 
church was set up and Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Sparran was sent, by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, to be the 
minister. He claimed the glebe from 
Mr. Torrey and commenced a suit at 
law, which, being carried against him 
in the courts here, was appealed to 
the king in council, where it was deci- 
ded fully in favor of Mr. Torrey. To 
assist Mr. Torrey in bearing the 
charges of this suit, there was a pub- 
lic collection in the congregations at 
Portsmouth and many other churches 
in New England. And Rev. Mr. 
Browne, being in England some time 
aiter, asked advice there as to the 
glebe in Portsmouth, and was dissua- 
ded from any attempt to gain it by 
being informed of the previous decis- 
ion of that similar case.” 

From 1702 to 1710 a Con- 
gregationalist preached in Kingstown, 
but only had a small part of the grant. 
In 1721 Rev. James MecSparran was 
sent there from London as a mission- 
ary witha salary of one hundred 
pounds and became a settled incum- 
bent, very desirous of obtaining the 
granted land. In 1732 Rev. Joseph 
Torrey was invited and came, to con- 
test the land with the litigious Scotch 
rector, and obtained 280 acres of it 
that same vear by legal decision 
from England. But in 1739, the 
original grant being discovered, Dr. 
MeSparran brought suit anew and 
gained a temporary victory. In 1752 
Mr. Torrey, aided by the contribu- 
tions of the Portsmouth churches and 
others, got a final decision by George 


II in council in his favor, just as the 


proprietors of Rumford in New 
Hampshire did about the same time, 
as against Governor Wentworth and 
his kindred in Portsmouth. 

Dr. MeSparran was_ brother-in- 
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law of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner of Bos- 
ton, for whom and his descendants the 
towns of Gardiner and Hallowell in 
Maine are named. He officiated in 
South Kingstown and the vicinity 
for a quarter century and when Rey. 
Arthur Browne of Portsmouth first 
came over from Dublin he had mis- 
sionary services in Providence and 
elsewhere in Rhode Island between 
1730 and 1736, when he went to 
Portsmouth. He must therefore 
have known of the progress of the 
Rhode Island lawsuit and would have 
early heard of the decision against 
the Episcopalians. 

Upon this decision my old friend, 
Elisha R. Potter, the younger, of 
South Kingstown, said in publishing 
the documents relating to it, among 
other Rhode Island papers (R. I. His- 
torical Collections, Vol. 3): “The 
lawsuit decided this point—that the 
proprietors did not intend the land 
for a church under the Episcopal 
form of government. This was the 
only point in controversy and the 
only one determined: no merely doc- 
trinal question seems to have been 
brought into the dispute.” Dr. Mc- 
Sparran died in 1757 but not till he 
had baptized Gilbert Stuart, the paint- 
er, who was born in his parish or 
near it, the son of a snuff-making 
Stuart, who had a mill not far off,— 
the house is still standing and is 
shown for a relic. 

Dr. Langdon went on to cor- 
rect Mr. Ogden’s misrepresentation 
of his election sermon at some length, 
and closed the short pamphlet, writ- 
ten in his 7oth vear, in these gentle 
words: “But further corrections shall 
be spared by one who wishes to show 
as much tenderness as possible to a 
person invested with a sacred office, 
though chargeable with many sins of 
ignorance.” 

Dr. Langdon’s theology has been 
spoken of at some length. In 1800, 
John Eliot said of it what Dr. Stiles 
had mentioned before: “Ry his man- 
ner of expressing himself upon the 
personality of Christ, he was charged 


* vinists. 
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with Arianism; but he 
declared to the contrary and pro- 
fessed himself a Trinitarian and also 
a Calvinist in those points discussed 
at the svnod of Dort.” He was sub- 
ject to the same doubt as to his creed 
that the illustrious Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea experienced, some denouncing 
that bishop as an Arian, although he 
was one of the framers of the Nicene 
Creed. His election sermon of 1788 
showed that he was a firm believer in 
the infallibilitv of the Old Testament, 
and he recommended the Mosaic 
laws and the Israelite experience as 
guides to permanence and prosperity 
in our republic. His earnestness on 
this point misled Mr. Ogden into a 
belief in his intolerance, but he was in 
practice the most catholic of the Cal- 
He admitted John Murray, 
the preacher of Universalism, into his 
pulpit; and though he pronounced 
against the vagaries of the New 
Hampshire Baptists and the subli- 
mated theology of Edwards and Hop- 
kins, he was a good and thoroughly 
practical Christian. His latest pub- 
lication among many—enough in all 
t» fillan octavo volume of 1,000 pages 
~-was his “Remarks on the Leading 
Sentiments in the Reverend Dr. Hop- 
kins’ System of Doctrines,” a pam- 
phlet of 56 pages, printed at Exeter 
by Henry Ranlet, who had printed his 
election sermon of 1788. In this well- 
written and cheerful treatise, he de- 
fends the opinion of Dr. Watts that 
the soul of Christ was the divine 
Logos or Word, and finds authority 
for it in Scripture. On another point 
where testimony seems unattainable 
as yet, Dr. Langdon said: 

“Dr. Hopkins says there are no 
other rational creatures besides 
angels and men: that we have no rea- 
son to think there are any other. 
But what reason does he found his 
opinion upon? On _ this: ‘That 
divine revelation makes no mention of 
any more, which it is reasonable to 
suppose it would if there were any, 
since all rational creatures, under 
the same moral must 


always 


government, 
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and concern 
But, though it is 


have some connection 
with each other.’ 
granted that the scriptures make 
mention only of angels and men, 
there is but little force in this argu- 
ment. For how do we know how 
many different orders of beings, su- 
perior to man, are included in the 
term, ‘Angels? They are spoken of 
as innumerable and of various ranks, 
capacities and employments—arch- 
angels, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, powers. And who can be 
sure that endless orders of beings, 
rising in continual gradations above 
man, are not intended by the general 
name, Angels? Or who can know 
what connections we may have with 
them in the general system? This 
argument of Mr. H. looks too much 
like the argument of vulgar minds 
against the Newtonian philosophy— 
that the earth cannot move round the 
sun because the scriptures constant- 
ly represent the sun as moving round 
the earth.” 

There is a kind of generosity m 
this speculation, such as we find in 
most of the movements of Dr. Lang- 
don’s mind, which appears to have 
been well raised above the common 
level of theological thought in his 
day, as indeed was that of Dr. Hop- 
kins, whom he here criticises. He 
then goes on: 

“That I may not be thought defic- 
ient in the great duty of disinterested 
benevolence, [| will leave Dr. Hop- 
kins in the full enjoyment of his hap- 
piness in the prospect of that millen- 
nium which he has so particularly 
described. That there will be a mil- 
lennium I cannot doubt. But that all 
wicked men will first of all be 
destroyed by wars, pestilence, earth- 
quakes, famine, etc., and none but 
good Christians remain, who will 
propagate their own faith from gen- 
eration to generation until Gog and 
Magog arise, is not quite so clear. 
Yet, since he is so very confident that 
such a happy state is drawing nigh as 
to write a dedication of his work to 
the inhabitants of the world in that 
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glorious era, I will say nothing to 
prevent its reaching to their time.” 

I fancy Dr. Langdon preaching in 
this cheerful way to his people at 
Hampton Falls, as he had done at 
Portsmouth. 

When he turned his back on Cam- 
bridge he did not wait long for a par- 
ish. December 21, 1780, Dr. Stiles 
writes: 

“Received letters from Mr. Moody, 
Dummer school master, inclosing 
from President Langdon his resigna- 
tion of the presidency, with the accep- 
tance of this resignation by the over- 
seers, dated Sept. 13. He at the 
same time received great testimonials 
of his learning and piety. He has 
a call to settle again in the work of 
the ministry at Rowley.” 

This shows that the Harvard cor- 
poration did not make public Dr. 
Langdon’s letter; indeed, they seem 
to have been rather ashamed of their 
part in the affair. A month later 
(Jan., 1781), Dr. Stiles, then president 
of Yale, writes: 

“President Langdon was installed 
pastor of the church at Hampton 
Falls. God grant that he enjoy His 
presence and a tranquil old age! 
This gentleman has passed 
through a great variety in life. His 
example is a very instructive lesson 
for me. May I profit this by it, at 
least, not to promise myself any great 
things in life and, least of all, any 
glory from the presidency.” 

In October, 1781, after a visit to 
Dr. Langdon’s church at Ports- 
mouth, including 230 families, Dr. 
Stiles dined with this “good gentle- 
man” in the small parsonage at 
Hampton Falls, “where he is settled 
over 72 families, salary £42 and eight 
cords of wood, and on benevolence.” 
By this was meant that wealthy 
friends contributed to increase the sti- 


good 


‘pend, which was soon raised by the 


town to £60. Accepting the invita- 
tion to his new parish, where he 
remained the rest of his life, Dr. 
Langdon wrote: 

“T have seriously attended the call 
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to be the minister at Hampton Falls, 
given on the eleventh day of Decem- 
ber, 1780, to devote my labors in the 
ministry of the gospel to the service 
of the parish. Notwithstanding 
some discouragements, which have 
appeared in my way, and the earnest 
applications which have been made to 
me by some other parishes, where 
there was a prospect of a peaceable 
and quiet settlement, I cannot but 
apprehend it to be my duty to comply 
with the call of this parish. Consid- 
ering the unhappy divided state they 
have been in for so many years past 
and hoping I am not mistaken in 
judging it to be a call from God, by 
the intimation of His Providence, I do 
hereby declare my acceptance of 
their call, together with the provision 
made for that part of my support 
which is granted, the deficiency of 
which is to be made up by the breth- 
ren of the church and congregation. 
And relying on the gracious assist- 
ance of our Lord Jesus Christ, | 
shall make it my constant care and 
labor to fulfill the duties of the gos- 
pel ministry in this place to the ut- 
most of my abilities, so long as God 
shall continue me among this peo- 
ple.” 

This promise was faithfully kept. 
His predecessor, Paine Wingate, 
afterwards a politician and judge, 
living at Stratham, had kept the town 
in a broil for years, but finally with- 
drew in 1776. Dr. Langdon avoided 
politics, though he accepted the 
choice of the town as delegate to the 
state convention of 1788, as I have 
said. 

Dr. Stiles looked on himself as 
“Evangelical,” but had doubts about 
his Portsmouth antecedent, Dr. Lang- 
don, in the First church pulpit. 
Speaking of his congregation at 
Portsmouth (whence he was taken in 
1778 to preside over Yale college), 
Dr. Stiles observed: 

“The more polite part were ambi- 
tious of having a learned sensible 
man; the middling and lower people 
were for an Evangelical preacher, 
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whether learned or not—they had not 
found these united in one man. The 
Evangelical preacher they found in 
me and were so united that the high- 
er and more fashionable _ part 
acquiesced, though themselves could 
have wished one to have preached 
more in the air of St. James or Paris; 
and vet I am told it is their hearty 
desire for themselves, as well as for 
the flock. They all say they shall 
never be so united again.” 

It is probable that Dr. Langdon 
had pleased this Portsmouth parish 
equally well and that he had “the air 
of St. James (meaning the palace and 
not the apostle) or Paris” rather 
more than Dr. Stiles. The latter 
expressed surprise that “Dr. Langdon 
understands all the Apocalypse,” in 
evidence of which the good old man 
at Hampton Falls, in 1791, published 
through his friend Isaiah Thomas at 
Worcester, 

“Observations on the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ to St. John. Which 
comprehend the most approved 
sentiments of the celebrated Mr. 
Mede, Mr. Lowman, Bishop New- 
ton and other noted writers on this 
Book; and cast much additional 
Light on the more obscure Proph- 
ecies; especially those which point 
out the Time of the Rise and Fall 
of Antichrist.” 


This work (337 pages) was in part 
delivered as sermons to his 70 fami- 
lies at Hampton Falls, sometimes 
standing in the deacon’s seat, when a 
recently broken leg kept him from 
mounting the stairs to the tall pulpit 
under the sounding-board, which I 
well remember. Dr. Langdon’s 
Antichrist was the Roman church, 
then, in the storm of the French revo- 
lution, apparently falling, like the 
mystical Babylon of St. John. He 
said: 

“The capital of the empire of An- 
tichrist is repeatedly called Babylon 
in the Revelation. The name is figu- 
rative and mystical; Rome is the city 
really meant. We are plainly 
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informed in the 17th chapter what 
kings are to be employed in destroy- 
ing the great harlot, the city and 
church of Rome; the very kings who 
at first agreed in one creed and gave 
their power to the beast. These 
kings will at length entirely change 
their minds and the most 
zealous enemies to that ecclesiastical 
empire which they themselves had 
established. They will find out that 
Rome has caused insurrections 
against them and fomenred rebellions 
and seditions; and that the religion 
they have promoted has drained 
awav their wealth, encouraged and 
multiplied drones in society and im- 
poverished and diminished their sub- 
jects. In the execution of ven- 
geance, the river of wealth, which was 
continually flowing through Rome 
and the church, will dried up. 
Vast revenues which the Popes for- 
merly received have been greatly 
diminished by the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Moreover, when _ the 
church of Rome is no longer mixed 
with the civil polity of the kingdoms, 
her sources of strength as well as 
wealth will be cut off and the way 
prepared for her utter ruin. — Like- 
wise, the dissolution of the numerous 
orders of ecclesiastics in the several 
kingdoms, which have been the gates 
and bars of Rome, will leave her 
exposed to a sudden assault which 
may at once bring down all her pow- 
er. Of this we have already seen 
some approaches in the total sup- 
pression of the order of Jesuits and 
the methods taken in several Roman 
Catholic kingdoms for the abolition 
of convents. The banishment of the 
Jesuits, * * * with the suppression of 
convents, may naturally be consid- 
ered among the things signified by 
the Sixth Vial. * * * The bishops of 
Rome had obtained a grant of su- 
preme ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
all the western churches, A. D. 379, 
and immediatelv began to exercise it. 
Of this jurisdiction the illustrious 
Sir Isaac Newton has _ produced 


become 


be 


abundant proof in his observations on 
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the power of the eleventh horn of 
Daniel's fourth beast.” 

Neither Newton nor Langdon, if 
now living, would expound Daniel or 
Revelations. But a century ago it 
would have been heresy to intimate 
that any alleged canonical book of 
the Bible was to be read exactly like 
other books or that prediction by 
divine order had ceased to interest 
minds of the Newton's rank. When, 
therefore, Quincy spoke of Dr. Lang- 
don as “credulous and visionary,” he 
probably had in mind such writing as 
this. But how few of the contem- 
poraries of Dr. Langdon could rise 
above their religious traditions! It 
appears that Langdon had_ been 
computing and astrologizing on the 
meaning of the Vials and Horns and 
Beasts in the Apocalypse for half a 
century when he published this book, 
and had announced to his friends in 
1742 that nothing “directly tending 
to the destruction of Antichrist’s em- 
pire might be expected until about 
the vear 1760.” Then it occurred; 
the Jesuits lost control and were ban- 
ished; next came the American revo- 
lution; and now, in 1791, the outlook 
is dark for Antichrist. 

“The world is roused to a sense of 
civil and religious liberty by the spirit 
of America. France is searching 
the foundations of despotism and 
establishing on its ruins the freedom 
of a great nation; and God has given 
them a king to be the restorer of lib- 
erty, and a second Washington to 
command their national troops. 
May we not look for events more and 
more remarkable until all the nations 
of Eure ype shake off the voke of 
ecclesiastical tvranny and assert the 
rights of nations and of conscience?” 


This enthusiastic anticipation, 
shared by Coleridge, Wordsworth 


and thousands of the best men of the 
18th century, is to the credit of our 
old doctor of divinity who had kept 
so vouthful an outlook on the world 
after all his experiences. 

Dr. Langdon at various times set 
forth in print his doctrine of Chris- 
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tianity, particularly in his “Summary 
of Christian Faith and Practice,” pub- 
lished by Kneeland and Adams in 
Boston in 1768, and in his Hampton 
Falls “Discourse on the Unity of the 
Church,” which he repeated before 
the Piscataqua Evangelical associa- 
tion at Portsmouth, October 12, 1791, 
and published at Exeter in 1792 
through Henry Ranlet, who two 
years later printed his remarks on Dr. 
Hopkins. The Discourse is perhaps 
the most widely known of his numer- 
ous writings and is found in most 
libraries where anything of Dr. Lang- 
don’s is preserved. Published in his 
70th vear, it represents his final and 
charitable view of those essentials and 
non-essentials of Christianity which 
he had meditated and reflected upon 
all his life. In it he said: 

“Nothing hath disgraced and 
weakened the Christian profession 
more than the uncharitable divisions 
of different parties, claiming, in oppo- 
sition to each other, to be the only 
true churches of Christ and excluding 
all others from Christian communion. 
If all that believe and obey the gospel, 
through all the world, make but one 
church of the living God, then the 
peculiarities which distinguish one 
denomination from another do not 
belong to the essence of Christianity, 
but are only as meats and drinks. It 
is well known that there is one who 
sits in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God, who takes 
upon him to change the laws of Christ 
and make as many new ones as he 
pleases; commanding all to obey him 
on pain of damnation and acknow- 
ledging none to be Christians but 
such as submit to his arbitrary 
decrees. It would have been happy 
for the Protestant churches if they 
had renounced all pretensions to the 
same high power. When one church 
excludes every other church from 
Christian fellowship, not for depart- 
ing from the doctrine of Christ but 
for not complying with all the rites 
and forms established bv their own 
authority, it is a remarkable imita- 
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tion of popish superstition and 
tyranny. Jesus Christ is not 
peculiarly the Savior of Enpiscopa- 
lians, or Presbyterians, or Anabap- 
tists, or Quakers, ete., but of all sin- 
cere believers of every church, under 
whatever form. Christian unity by 
no means depends on perfect unifor- 
mity of modes and rituals, but on pre- 
serving the faith once delivered to 
the saints, keeping the commands of 
God and loving the whole family of 
His children. Without such unity 
all acts of uniformity, whether made 
by the Pope and his clergy, or any 
civil or ecclesiastical powers under 
the name of Protestants, are foolish, 
wicked and cruel attempts to subju- 
gate the consciences of men; more 
effectual to divide and destroy the 
church than to build it up into one 
glorious temple of God.” 

In this fine statement he went 
beyond his former one of 1768, but 
even then he recognized the bane of 
true religion in the fervor of dis- 
putes, saying: 

“The churches are divided and sub- 
divided under various modes and 
party names, and while they glory in 
men and word distinctions, they 
are betrayed into angry contentions 
and often forget the most essential 
principles of Christianity, especially 
that fundamental law of Christ that 
his disciples must love one another. 
The spirit of falsehood takes advan- 
tage of the times, dresses up religion 
in new shapes, deludes men with 
fables and absurdities, and inspires 
them with wrath and hatred under 
the cover of zeal for God.” 

The same kindly spirit appears in 
the beginning of his last will. 

Such was the tenor of Dr. Lang- 
don’s teaching all through his half 
century in the pulpit: he wished to 
unite Christians rather than to 
divide them on minute points of dog- 
ma and ritual. If he seems a little 
harsh at times towards the Pope and 
his subjects, it should be remem- 
bered that the Indian raids from Can- 
ada and Maine, by which the prov- 
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ince of New Hampshire, where Lang- 
don spent his youth and midde life, 
suffered so cruelly from 1689 to 1760, 
were often inspired by the Catholic 
priests, who wished to break up the 
Protestant settlements in New Eng- 
land and to convert the women and 
children captured in these raids to the 
Catholic faith. This fact, which 
every dweller in) New Hampshire 
knew and which it was not easy to 
forget when the province had become 
a state, and the French power was 
broken in North America, must have 
sharpened the gentle temper of Lang- 
don into something like aversion for 
the followers of the Roman dogmas. 
His own dogmatic theology did not 
differ materially from that of the Eng- 
lish Puritans, although, like Milton, 
Watts and others, he was inclined to 
an independent interpretation of 
some parts of the Calvinistic creed. 
He lays it down emphatically in his 
“Christian Faith and Practice,” in his 
censure of the Sandemanians and in 
his discourses of 1792 and 1794, that 
the Bible is literally the Word of God 
in all its parts: that Christ is tne Son 
of God, miraculously born of the Vir- 
gin, although he is also the Word 
of God; that man 1s naturally sinful, 
in need of salvation and a mediator, 
and justified by faith, not by works: 
and so on with the other points of the 
Puritan belief. But he added: 
“Beware of multiplying the partic- 
ular articles of vour creed, so as to 
introduce matters of doubtful disputa- 
tion, perplexing to the mind and 
which may be believed or rejected 
without any injury to the common 
cause of Christianity. Never excom- 
municate, either in mind or practice, 
any ministers or churches who hold 
the same truths which the Apostles 
everywhere preached, and _ follow 
after that holiness of heart and life 
which the gospel requires. If any 


particular denomination deny com- 


munion at the Lord's table to ali 
who do not follow with their party, 
this is a very material objection 
against joining their particular 


society. Let us beware of preaching 
ourselves instead of Christ Jesus the 
Lord, or engaging in such party con- 
troversies as rather serve to increase 
the enmity of professors to each 
other than to promote truth, godli- 
ness and love to all the brethren. 
Let none oi us behave as lords over 
God's heritage, assuming dictatorial 
authority and = subjecting _— the 
churches to our own arbitrary man- 
agement.” 

In advice of this sort, which he 
was careful to follow himself, he 
may have had in his mind’s eye the 
uneasy rector of St. John’s in Ports- 
mouth, who was a little too insistent 
on the Apostolic succession and the 
sin of schism; while Dr. Langdon was 
also far enough from those petty 
usurpations of power of which, in the 
dominant Calvinists of New England. 
Mr. Ogden so bitterly complained. 
In all this the good Doctor fore- 
shadowed a milder and more liberal 
religious era, of which Dr. Channing 
was the ornament and promoter, and 
perhaps not very far from the dog- 
matic position of the New Hamp- 
shire pastor. 


DR. LANGDON’S WORLDLY ESTATE. 


When Dr. Langdon had been min- 
ister at Portsmouth for nearly ten 
vears, the widow of one of his prin- 
cipal parishioners, Sheriff Gambling, 
a man of property in Portsmouth, 
described by Governor Belcher as 
“honest and knowing,” Mrs. Marvy 
Gambling, whose maiden name was 
Wibird, made a present to her 
minister of 140 acres of land in 
Rochester, above Dover, by the fol- 
lowing deed: 


“To all people to whom these pres- 
ents shall come, I, Mary Gambling. 
do send greeting. Know ye that I, 
the said Mary Gambling, of Ports- 
mouth in the Province of New 
Hampshire in New England, widow, 
for and in consideration of love, 
good will and affection which I have 
and do bear towards my loving 
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friend and minister, Samuel Langdon, 
of the town and province aforesaid, 
clerc, have given and granted, and by 
these presents do freely, clearly and 
absolutely give and grant unto the 
said Samuel Langdon, his heirs, exe- 
cutors and administrators, a certain 
lot, tract or parcel of land in the 
township of Rochester in the prov- 
ince aforesaid, situate, lving and be- 
ing in the third division of said town- 
ship, and numbered _ ninety-nine 
according as said third division has 
been laid out, planned and drawn by 
vote and order of the proprietors of 
said township; said lot having been 
drawn in virtue of the original right 
of my late husband, Benjamin Gam- 
bling, deceased; and containing one 
hundred and forty acres, more or 
less, as by records of said township 
and proprietv, reference thereunto 
being had, will more fully appear. To 
have and to hold said lot or tract of 
land, with all privileges, appurtenan- 
ces and commodities to the same 
belonging or in any wise appertain- 
ing, to him the said Samuel Langdon, 
his heirs and assigns forever, from 
henceforth to be his and their prop- 
erty absolutely and without any man- 
ner of condition. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set mv hand and seal this 23d 
day of February, Anno Domini, 1754. 
and in the 27th vear of the reign of 
our sovereign lord, King George the 
Second, ete. 

“Signed, sealed and delivered in 
presence of 

“THOMAS WIBIRD, 

“MARY WINKLEY, 
“(Seal) MARY GAMBLING. 
“THOMAS WIBIRD, Jus'ce of 


Peace.” 


This lot of land remained in the 
ownership of Dr. Langdon until his 
death in 1797, and was_ then 
bequeathed as follows: 


“6. To my granddaughter Elizabeth 
the only child of my eldest son, 
Samuel Langdon, whom it pleased 
God to take from me in the prime of 


his life, I give all my remaining land 
in Rochester, vizt., one lot in the 
third division, containing 140 acres, 
No. 58, near the three pond; and 
half the lot No. 13 in the same divi- 
sion, being 70 acres. And whereas 
on the settlement made with the 
judge of probate the 23d February, 
1774, the sum of 400 dollars or there- 
about was due to her for her propor- 
tion of said estate, it is therefore my 
will that the aforesaid sum shall be 
paid to my granddaughter aforesaid, 
should she survive my beloved wife 
(without deduction for maintenance 
or any other charges of her bringing 
up) from such part of my personal 
estate as may remain on the decease 
of my wife Elizabeth aforesaid, over 
and above what may have been nec- 
essary for her comfortable support 
and maintenance, and if a sufficient 
sum for that purpose should not re- 
main, then the deficiency to be made 
good from such other part of my 
estate, and in such manner as my 
executors may direct.” 


By this it would appear that Miss 
Langdon was at least 25 years old at 
her grandfather’s death. To his son, 
Richard, he gave by will a right of 
land in New Durham “left me by the 
last will and testament of the Honble. 
Richard Wibird, Esq.”; having 
already given Richard “ my house 
and adjoining lot in Portsmouth,” 
which afterwards came into the 
possession of Dr. Goddard, Rich- 
ard’s brother-in-law and is now 
owned by his granddaughter. 

Hardly five weeks before his death 
(October 26, 1797) Dr. Langdon 
signed and declared his last will, but 
it may have been drawn up by him 
long before. A copy of some por- 
tions of it, in the clear and bold hand- 
writing of his son. Richard, is 
in the hands of one of his descen- 
dants. The — whole document 
follows, the witnesses being Deacon 
Jeremiah Lane, my grandfather’s 
uncle; Benjamin Sanborn, Jr... my 
grandfather; and Stephen Caldwell, 
I|r., a more distant connection of his. 
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They were Dr. Langdon’s nearest 
neighbors: 


DR. LANGDON’S WILL. 


“In the name of God, Amen! 

“I, Samuel Langdon of Hampton- 
falls in the County of Rockingham 
and State of New Hampshire, Doctor 
in Divinity, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, tho’ far ad- 
vanced in vears, and looking for the 
time of my departure as at hand, do 
make and ordain this my last Will 
and Testament, in manner and form 
following: 

“First, [ recommend my Soul to 
God, trusting in his merey for eter- 
nal Salvation thro’ the Merits of his 
Son Jesus Christ, whose Gospel I 
have endeavored to preach in its 
primitive purity and simplicity, with- 
out regard to the Doctrines and Com- 
mands of men; and my Body to the 
Earth, to be buried in a decent and 
Christian manner, at the discretion of 
the beloved People among whom I 
have been ministering for several 
vears last past. And as to such 
worldly Estate as the kind Providence 
of God has put me in possession of, 
bevond my expectations, without my 
aiming at worldly gain by the minis- 
try, burthening my people any- 
where, or neglecting the laws of 
Christian Charity, I do hereby 
order,— 

“2nd. That all my just debts be 
paid by my _ Executors hereafter 
named, in convenient time after my 
decease, either out of my Personal or 
real Estate according to their dis- 
cretion. 

“ard. I give unto my beloved Wife 
Elizabeth, if she should survive me, 
all my Personal Estate, whether in 
cash, Notes, Bonds, or any other 
Obligations, or in Stock, wearing 
apparel, Household Furniture, or any 
cther articles belonging to a Family; 
all to be entirely at her own disposal. 

“4. I give and bequeath to my Son, 
Paul Langdon (over and above the 
Expences of his education and Settle- 
ment in the World, which much 


exceed all that I have done for my 
other Children), my Land with the 
buildings thereon in the Township ot 
krveburg in the State of Massachu- 
setts, likewise all that part of the Lots 
No. 2 and 4 in the first Range in 
my Location in Chatham which yet 
remain unsold, as surveyed by Mr. 
Vere Royce, 16th Nov. 1787. Also 
i give unto him the said Paul the 
Sum of Three hundred Dollars, to be 
paid out of any part of my real estate 
at the discretion of my Executors, 
and the said sum to be by them appro- 
priated to his use and benefit, either 
in the purchase of Lands in the Town- 
ship of Fryeburg or otherwise, as 
they shall think most for his interest. 

“s. To my son Richard Langdon, 
to whom I have already by deed of 
Gift, given my House and adjoining 
jot in Portsmouth, I now likewise 
give my right of Land in New Dur- 
ham, left me by the last will and Tes- 
tament of the Hon’l Richard Wibird, 
Esq. 

“6. To my granddaughter Eliza- 
beth, the only child of my eldest son, 
Samuel Langdon, whom it pleased 
God to take from me in the prime of 
his life, I give all my remaining land 
in Rochester, vizt., one lot in the 
third division, containing 140 acres, 
No. 58, near the three pond; and 
half the lot No. 13 in the same divi- 
sion, being 70 acres. And whereas 
on the settlement made with the 
judge of probate the 23d February, 
1774, the sum of 400 dollars or there- 
about was due to her for her propor- 
tion of said estate, it is therefore my 
will that the aforesaid sum shall be 
paid to my granddaughter aforesaid, 
should she survive my beloved wife 
(without deduction for maintenance 
or anv other charges of her bringing 
up) from such part of mv personal 
estate as mav remain on the decease 
of my wife, Elizabeth, aforesaid, over 
and above what mav have been nec- 
essary for her comfortable support 
and maintenance, and if a sufficient 
sum for that purpose should not re- 
main, then the deficiency to be made 
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DOCTOR 
good from such other part of my 
estate, and in such manner as my 


executors May direct. 

“sth. It is my will that none of the 
old Books of my Library be sold at 
Public Vendue, but when my children 
have selected such as will be most 
useful to them, the rest may be left 
with the Church as the beginning of 
a Library for my successors in the 
Ministry. 

“8th. I give and bequeath all the 
remainder of my Lands or other 
Estate not disposed of by this Will to 
be equally divided betwixt my Son 
Richard and my daughters Mrs. 
Sewall and Mrs. Goddard. 

“And I do hereby constitute my 
Son Richard Langdon, and my Son- 
in-Law, the Hon’l David Sewall, Esq. 
to be joint Executors of this my last 
Will and Testament. 

“Signed, sealed and declared this 
twenty-sixth day of October, A. D. 
1707. 

SAMUEL LANGDON. (Seal) 

“In presence of 

“Jeremiah Lane, 
“Benjamin Sanborn, Jun’r, 
“Stephen Caldwell, Jun’r.” 


The family of Dr. Langdon 
remained in the parsonage for a time 
after his death, and then went,—his 
widow and granddaughter,—to reside 
with Judge Sewall at York in Maine. 
Paul Langdon, who had graduated at 
Harvard in 1770, served for a while 
in the Revolutionary army and was 
then established in Fryeburg, where 


* These books were carefully inscribed on the fiy- 
leaf of each volume in the handwriting of either 
Dr. Langdon ( which is not likely ), orof his suc- 
cessor, Rev. Jacob Abbot, ** Given tothe Church in 
Hamptonfallsforthe use of the Ministry.” How 
large the library was before the children selected 
their books, I have never heard; but about 1846, 
when I began to examine and peruse those which 
remained in the Parsonage house, there were 
nearly a hundred. In the half-century interven- 
ing Parson Abbot had set on foot a Social Library, 
which, when distributed, about 1843, had some 
300 volumes, separate from Dr. Langdon’s collec- 
tion, and kept sometimesat Deacon Lane’s (the 
son of Jeremiah) and sometimes at the Parson- 
age. Onthese two libraries I was brought up, 
—the largerone wholly in English, the older one 
in Latin and Greek, with a few English books and 
many pamphlets. Those remaining in the town 
are now in the Town Lbrary, of about 3,000 
volumes. 
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he preceded Daniel Webster as prin- 


cipal of the academy. He was in 
that situation at his _ father’s 
death. 


I find that Paul Langdon was born 
in 1752, graduated at 18, settled in 
Fryeburg earlier than 1786, and was 
the first principal of the famous 
academy there from 1792 to 1801, in- 
clusive, except one year: was a dele- 
gate to the convention of 1786 to ad- 
vocate the separation of Maine from 
Massachusetts; and in a state conven- 
tion of that 


year, “through Paul 
Langdon’s rather graceful pen, Mr. 
Moses Ames, representative for 
1786, was directed to favor free 
trade.” 


He lived to be 82, like his cousin, 
Eliza, and died at Wethersfield, Ct., 


in 1834. What took him there I 
have not learned. His children, 
Samuel, Richard, and Benjamin 


Franklin, as well as a daughter, who 
married Dr. Moses Chandler of 
Frveburg, and perhaps others, were 
all born in Fryveburg,—but the sons 
emigrated, Samuel to New York or 
New Jersey, Richard perhaps to 
North Carolina, and B. F. to western 
New York, where he had three sons, 
Samuel, Richard, and Franklin, set- 


tled in western New York or Michi- 
gan. Samuel, the son of Paul, mar- 


ried Miss Halsey of New Jersey and 
had six children, William A., Samuel, 
Celestina, Paul, Dr. Richard F., and 
Walter Ross, of whom the two last 
and W. A. never married; the daugh- 


ter married Armand De_ Rosset 
Young, and left children, one of 


whom is Dr. Junius D. Young of 
Steckton, Cal., where his uncle, Dr. 
Walter Ross Langdon, lives and has 
a son, Dr. Samuel W. R. Langdon, of 
603 East Lindsay street. Paul, now 
residing in Augusta, Ga., had sons, 
Samuel (died married but without 
children), Paul, unmarried, and 
daughters, Anne Cuthbert, and Mary 
Cumming. Of the children of the 
western branch I have no record. Of 
Paul of Fryeburg I have this fuller 
record: 

“He had been a resident of Frye- 
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Dr. Langdon's Portsm 


burg for several vears before he be- 
came preceptor of the academy in 
1792, certainly since 1786, when in- 
structions to the town representative 
were drawn up by his graceful pen; 
Moses Ames being thus directed to 
favor free trade as one means of re- 
lieving the country from its embar- 
rassments. Paul was born to be a 
teacher, and in each of the four 
humble schoolhouses of the town had 
doubtless been bringing forward its 
children to a higher grade than is 
usual in common schools, before he 
joined with Revs. W. Fessenden of 
Fryeburg and Nat. Porter of Con- 
way and others, as trustees of the 
new academy, Feb. 9, 1792. In 1801 
he retired, being then nearly 50, and 
was succeeded in April, 1802, by Dan- 
iel Webster for a few months, and 
then by A. J. Cook. In 1797 his 
father left him property in addition 
to what he had before given; but 
when he leit Fryeburg does not yet 
appear.” 

Of Vere Royce, the surveyor of 
Chatham and Frveburg, this appears: 

“Captain Royce was a descendant 
of the Irish gentry; his education and 


utn House, from the Garder 


address were of the old regime. — In 
command of a company at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, he held his men in the 
murderous ambuscade till 
by Washington: ‘Why don’t you re- 
treat, Captain? ‘I have had no or- 
ders to retreat. Steady, men, make 
ready! Take aim! Fire! ‘But 
this will never do, Captain; I order 
you to retreat.’ ‘Attention, 
pany: about face; march; and so they 
left the field. He was a great math- 
ematician; pursued the study through 
life, and left sheets of dissertations on 
his favorite science. He was emi- 
nent the division 
lines of the town attest.” 

Richard was living in_ his 
father’s house at Portsmouth and was 
one of the parishioners of Dr. Stiles 
in 1777, and afterwards of Mr. Buck- 
minster. He left no descendants. 
nor did Mrs. Sewall; but an adopted 
son of hers, David Sewall Messen- 
ger, lived for a time in Worcester 
Miss Eliza Langdon, the grand- 
daughter, so carefully provided for in 
the will, never married but lived and 
died at York, where for some vears 
she was blind. Dr. Goddard's chil- 


accosted 


com- 


as a survevor, as 
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dren by the Langdon marriage were 
Lucy Maria, who married —— 
Pickering; William, who had a son, 
Charles William; Charles, Warren, 
Ann White and Richard Langdon 
Goddard. Their mother was Mary 
Langdon, for whom her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas A. Harris, is 
named. 

Richard Langdon married a 
widow, Mrs. Ward; left New Hamp- 
shire, selling his father’s house to the 
Goddards; and died in 18— at Wil- 
mington, N.C Paul’s sons, Samuel 
and Richard, also lived in Wilming- 
ton, where Samuel married Mary J. 
Halsey of New Jersey, and Richard a 
Miss Everett of Wilmington. <A 
third son, Benjamin Franklin Lang- 
don, married and went westward, 


leaving descendants in western New 
York and Michigan. A _ sister or 


daughter of Paul Langdon married 
Dr. Moses Chandler of Fryeburg, 
Me., where some of the descendants 
vet live. 

The town of Hampton Falls, where 
Dr. Langdon was to spend the last of 
his days and to find a grave, was orig- 
inally a part of Hampton; then a 
parish of Hampton with a separate 
church, after 1709; and finally divided 
by the setting off of Kensington and 
Seabrook as separate parishes and 
towns. While it included Seabrook 
(up to 1768) it was the residence of 
the Weare family, of whom the most 
cistinguished, President Weare, 
became a resident of what is now 
Hampton Falls on his marriage with 
Deacon Shaw’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
(ior whom the Weare house was 
built in 1737), in July, 1738. He was 
still living there in 1780 and it was 
partly on his account that Dr. Lang- 
don so readily accepted this small 
parish and smaller salary. They 
had become acquainted, perhaps in 
college; at any rate, at the ordination 
of Mr. Langdon at Portsmouth in 
1747, when Colonel Weare was one 
of the church delegates to witness the 
ceremony. During his thirty vears 
at Portsmouth Dr. Langdon had 
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often preached at Hampton Falls and 
had agreeable associations with the 
gt od people there. The church in 
which he preached, from 1781 till his 
death, stood where the house of Clif- 
ford Healey has stood for nearly sixty 
years, and the parsonage was where 
the farmhouse of the late Lewis San- 
born now is. His first predecessor in 
the ministry there was a cousin of Cot- 
ton Mather, and the second minister, 





Joseph Whipple, was a kinsman of 
General Whipple, the signer of the 
Declaration. Daniel Webster's 
grandmother, Susanna _ Bachelder 
was one of the first women received 
as church members in 1711-12; and 
her relatives, Nathaniel, Josiah and 
David Bachelder, and Benjamin San- 
born, were deacons of this church 
from 1724 till 1811. Deacon Lane, 
who inherited Dr. Langdon’s wig, 
was also by marriage a kinsman of 
Susanna. 

The new meeting house itself, 
built in 1768, was of two stories, 40 
by 55 feet, without a steeple, but with 
three inside galleries, one for the 
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singers opposite the pulpit; one for 
the men on the west side and another 
for the women on the east. Above 
both was a loft where, in war-time, 


ammunition was stored: and the 














militia company drilled on the green 
in front. The oldest church in 
Pittsfield was built on the Hamptor 


Falls model and that at Rocky Hill in 


Salisbury, Mass., was so similar that 
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its picture will serve for Dr. 
don’s church. 

l remember this old church dis- 
tinctly, and have several times at- 
tended Sunday service in it, as well 


Lang- 


been 


as present at excited town- 
meetings in its aisles and pews. It 
was used for town-meetings in Dr. 


Langdon’'s day, the building of town 
halls being much more recent. The 
moderator and selectmen sat in the 
deacons’ seat, under the high pulpit; 
the voters sat respectfully in the 
pews, or stood in the aisles, or gath- 
ered on the Green outside, where 
small bovs sold gingerbread and mo- 
lasses candy, and larger boys played 
pranks. From the Ammunition at- 
tic, or even from the windows of the 
east gallery might be seen the view 
over ocean and forest, which Whit- 
tier pictures in his “Wreck of River- 
mouth :” 


Fair are the sunny Isles in view 

East of the grisly head of the Boar, 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue 

Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er. 


From the west gallery windows 
could be seen the blue hills of Deer- 
field and Nottingham, and the more 
distant mountains of Strafford; and 
to the southeast, in clear days, might 
be descried the point of Cape Ann. 
The “Isles’ were the Shoals, and, in- 
side them but invisible from this hill- 
top, was Great Island, with its fort, 
replacing Castle William and Mary, 
where Dr. Langdon’s neighbor, Gov. 
John Wentworth, took refuge in 
1775, under the guns of a British fri- 
gate. Nearer in view were the 
pleasant hills of Kensington, Ames- 
bury, and South Hampton; Great 
Hill, which overlooked the home- 
stead of the Weares in Seabrook and 
Hampton Falls; and Stratham Ridge, 
beneath which Paine Wingate, Dr. 
Langdon’s clerical predecessor, now 
a politician and judge, resided on his 
farm. Exeter was invisible in its 
river valley, with its old colonial 
homesteads, and its new academy, 
where, shortly before Dr. Langdon’s 
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death, Daniel Webster, a raw lad, 
with great black eves and_ bashful 


manners, began his preparation for 
Dartmouth college; and Newbury- 
port, equally invisible in its Merri- 
mack valley, to the south, in whose 
stately homes, as in those of Ports- 
mouth, the retired president of Har- 
vard was a welcome visitor. 

For years some large folios from his 
library lay on the deacons’ table under 
the high pulpit; the rest of his 
bequeathed books remaining in the 
parsonage. He said to have 
selected his successor, Rev. Jacob 
Abbott, a cousin of the more celebra- 
ted Dr. Benjamin Abbott of Exeter 
academy,and himself a scholar of 
much learning and an affable and 
witty neighbor, as Dr. Langdon had 
been. They both interested them- 
selves in the town schools and Dr. 
Langdon was the first recorded 
school committee of the town, in 1794. 
His house was much visited, one of 
the attractions being his granddaugh- 
ter, the only child of his son Samuel, 
Miss Eliza or Betsey Langdon, one 
of whose would-be suitors was the 
hero of this anecdote: 

W. B., a prosperous farmer's son, 
had spent a term at the Exeter 
academy and enlarged his vocabulary 
there by the use of Johnson's or 
Walker's dictionary. His father’s 
house was half a mile northwest of the 
parsonage on the road to Exeter. 
Peing invited to tea at the parsonage, 
Miss Langdon, who poured the tea, 
asked him if he would have crean 
from the Doctor's dairy for his cup. 


is 


“No,” was his elegant reply, “the 
superfluity of cream disturbs the 


tranquillity of tea and renders it quite 
obnoxious.” 

After the ratification of the Federal 
constitution by New Hampshire 
(largely in consequence of Dr. Lang- 
don’s persuasive eloquence and Cap- 
tain Webster's pithy allusion to Gen- 
eral Washington), the next thing to 
be done was to choose electors of 
president. On this occasion (1788) 
Dr. Langdon caused to be inserted in 
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the warrant 
this clause: 

“As it is a matter perhaps of the 
greatest moment and consequence to 
us and our future posterity, it is to 
be hoped that a generai attendance 
will be given and that each one will 
endeavor to gain such information as 
will enable him to act with wisdom, 
prudence and discernment.” 

In 1794, while preparing his 
remarks on Dr. Hopkins for the 
press at Exeter, Dr. Langdon made 
a final effort to obtain pecuniary jus- 
tice from the state of Massachusetts 
in his arrears of salary as president of 
Harvard. He petitioned the general 
court anew, January 1, 1794, using 


for the town meeting 


use, Bostor 784 


this language, in addition to that oi 
his former petition, already quoted: 
“Your memorialist, the 
proper duties of his office (college 
president), exerted his utmost abili- 
ties in the cause of libertv and from 
time to time contributed his full pro- 
portion in twice hiring a man to serve 
in the army, furnishing forage for 
many of the militia when called to 
Cambridge on alarms and supplying 
blankets and other necessary articles. 
And now as the commonwealth 

of Massachusetts Bay has lately ob- 
tained by the justice of congress a 
large sum as compensation for their 
extreme exertions in the late war and 
the treasury is in much better circum- 
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stances, your memorialist is encour- 
aged to make this new application for 
the balance of his unexceptionable 
account; which he again begs leave to 
present to this honorable court, not 
doubting but that the same principles 
of justice which, by their authority, 
are established in all their judicial 
courts, will prevail in the legislative 
body; and that they will grant the 
memorialist the whole balance just- 
lx. due him, with interest.” 

Vain was the appeal. Massachu- 
setts evidently felt as the Indiana 
repudiationists did whenthey resolved 
in public assembly, “That it is 
against our interest to pay the princt- 
pal of our debt and against our prin- 
ciple to pay the interest.” 

A committee of both houses took 
the petition in charge; pared down the 
claim in an ignorant sort of way: 
refused interest, but finally reported 
that £95 6s. 1d. ought to be given to 
Dr. Langdon in addition to the £320 
which he had drawn to pay his debts 
with, in full for all arrears. The 
house passed such a resolve, but the 
senate this time refused to concur and 
the whole matter sunk to rest. 

So did the aged doctor, who died 
on the 27th of November, 1797, at 
Hampton Falls and was buried in 
sight of his meeting house with a long 
epitaph. Here it is: 

His grave is an eighth of a 
mile west of his pulpit and parsonage. 

The epitaph written, as Par- 
son Abbot's daughter tells me, by 
Rev. Jacob Abbot, his successor. 


Vas 
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EPITAPH OF DR. LANGDON (HEAD- 
STONE AT HAMPTON FALLS). 
HERE LIE THE REMAINS 


OF REV’D 
SAMUEL LANGDON 
late pastor of Hamptonfalls; 
& for several years 
PRESIDENT OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
His extensive knowledge, hospitality, 
Catholicism, Patriotism and Piety 
obtained & preserved the esteem 
respect, admiration & love of the people 
of his charge & of his very numerous Acquaint 
ances in this and the neigh- 
boring states, thro’ a life of great Useful- 
ness to Mankind which ended 
Nov. 29th 1797. 
Aged 75. 


The brevity and simplicity of this 


epitaph faithfully characterize the 
man whom it commemorates. Much 
more might have been said; _ but 
that much he doubtless did not 


It was written 
by some brother minister,—probably 
by his successor in the parish, which 
was then the whole town, but soon 
became severed into small sects, 
after the fashion of the nineteenth 
century, which he did not live to see. 
In this twentieth century, when men 
are coalescing once more, I have 
sought to restore his manly and uni- 
fying spirit to its due place among 
the builders of our ancient and hon- 
orable New Hampshire. 


choose to have said. 


Hampton Falls, June 1, 1904. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO MT. WASHINGTON. 


HMENRY M. BURT, HIS SERVICES 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN REGION, 


By Norman H. Libby. 


The writer, living in western 
Maine, almost under the shadow of 
Mt. Washington, has been watching 
for days, yes, weeks, the gradual re- 
turn of spring upon the White Moun- 
tains. The latter part of October 
saw them white and stately in each 
noonday sun, the storms of winter 
softened their rough outlines, until 
the Presidential Range lost all its 
appearance of ruggedness and, when 
now and then of a clear day the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington was visible, 
looking through a glass, nothing but 
a pile of snow and ice marked the 
spot where, in summer, is such a 
busy colony. One morning in Feb- 
ruary, the barns on the carriage road, 
just below the crest, showed a dot of 
black through their coverings, and 
since then has winter slowly given 
way to the march of spring. But 
this transformation of seasons is a 
gradual process and in Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, and on the colder exposures 
of these mountains, are ridges of 
snow and ice, which glisten defiance 
and will hold their vantage for weeks 
and weeks. 

But in the meantime all that coun- 
try in “the Switzerland of America” 
is anticipating the summer, making 
preparations for entertaining the 
strangers sure to come within her 
gates, and, as one hotel man has re- 
cently said to the press, “The pros- 
pects for this season are better than 
for many years.” So be it. 

There is a never failing charm 
about that locality. The romances 
of the White Hills, even from the pen 
of Hawthorne, do not exceed in inter- 


est the stories of those men who were 
pioneers in these mountains. Each 
made possible in a degree the hospi- 
tality which there now abounds, but 
to no one man is greater homage due 
than to that genial; scholarly, en- 
thusiastic editor, Henry M. Burt, who 
in 1877 established what is now the 
oldest summer resort newspaper in 
America, Among the Clouds, printed 
twice daily during each summer, on 
the summit of Mt. Washington. 

At a period just marking the fifth 
year since he rested from his labors, 
in that sleep we mistakenly call 
death, it seems especially fitting to re- 
view in hasty mention the work which 
this man did for the mountains in 
New Hampshire. And it should be 
borne in mind that it was not mere 
business which attracted him into this 
unusual enterprise. His ardent love 
of nature and enjoyment of the moun- 
tain top of themselves were sufficient 
to prompt this daily message from 
the “crown of New England.” 

It was reading that classic volume 
of Starr King’s, “The White Hills,” 
which first drew Mr. Burt's attention 
to the White Mountains. It was 
about the year 1866 when he first 
visited Mt. Washington, making the 
ascent from Crawford's on horseback. 
On a later visit, about 1874, while de- 
tained by a storm at the Summit 
house, the lack of reading material, 
adding to the loneliness of such an 
occasion, suggested to his journalis- 
tic mind the publication of a paper on 
the mountain top, and in the summer 
of 1877 this thought took form. 

One who visits Mt. Washington to- 
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day can hardly realize the almost in- 
surmountable obstacles which beset 
this undertaking. The newspaper 
office was in the old Tip Top house, 
dark and gloomy. But the leaky 
roof and faulty chimneys and obstin- 
ate situations did never for a moment 
leave impress on the cheery messages 
sent to the world below. Witness 
the first editorial published in Among 
the Clouds, dated July 20th, 1877: 


GREETING TO THE WORLD BELOW. 


“We sent out to-day the first num- 
ber of ‘Among the Clouds,’ a daily 
paper printed at the summit of Mount 
Washington. This is the first at- 
tempt, so far as we are aware, to 
print a newspaper on the summit of 
any mountain in the world. It is 
conceded to be a novel journalistic 
enterprise and, although attended 
with many obstacles, it promises to 
be a complete success, sufficient to 
make it permanent during the pleas- 
ure seasons that are to come. We 
have attempted only a modest begin- 
ning. In the future we hope to add 
the regular telegraphic despatches 
and make ‘Among the Clouds’ a com- 
plete newspaper. Our object is to 
bring together and spread _ before 
summer travelers all the important 
information of the mountain region, 
including descriptions of the moun- 
tains themselves, the points of great- 
interest, and the current events 
of the region so much frequented by 
strangers during the summer 
months. 

“We write this literally ‘among the 
clouds’; but the bright sunlight is 
coming, and a glorious view of the 
thousand mountain tops and valleys 
await our vision. Would that the 
many whose eyes are turned toward 
this grand mountain peak from below 


est 


at this very hour were with us to en-. 


joy the glorious scene that is coming. 
We never feel so near the Infinite as 
when looking upon these lofty moun- 
tains and the thousand beauties that 
are limited only by human vision. 
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Towns, villages, lakes, rivers, culti- 
vated fields, and great forests seem 
near at hand, though really many 
miles away. The earth and = sky 
seemingly meet a hundred miles on 
either side in a blue mist line; and no 
one can judge of the exquisite pleas- 
ure the scene affords until he beholds 
it. Come up here, lovers of the 
grand and beautiful, and gather inspi- 
ration from the greatest of God’s 
works. It will surely awaken you 
to the consciousness that, after all, 
man is really a small part of creation, 
and that these enduring granite peaks 
tell of an age long before animal life 
had existence. 

“We cannot close this introduction 
without acknowledging our indebted- 
ness to the lamented Starr King for a 
love of these mountains. He was 
their true interpreter, and he walked 
nearer to God when he wandered 
through the valleys below and up the 
mountain steeps, than any who have 
followed in his footsteps. He had 
an eye and a soul that could take in 
the grand and the beautiful and com- 
prehend the Great Unseen. Do we 
all fully appreciate the noble work 
that he did in directing our thoughts 
towards nature, and teaching us the 
great and important truths in life? 
Were it not for him and his work so 
many would not have come here to 
spend a brief season of leisure. The 
highest monument could not express 
the debt we owe him. 

“The office of ‘Among the Clouds’ 
is in the old Tip-top house. familiar to 
thousands, who, in years past, shared 
its hospitality, where we shall be glad 
to welcome all who may come to the 
summit, and with this we send Greet- 
ing to the World Below.” 

This one article from his pen pro- 
nounces its own eulogy. Year after 
vear these columns of his, bright and 
lustrous with the light of his own 
soul, gave to men and women an irre- 
sistible desire to behold for them- 
the charms of that country 
which he so vividly portrayed. No 


selves 
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one section did he favor, but devoted 
himself alike to every peak and val- 


ley. And to what purpose? 
Witness to-day the annual pilgrim- 
age to the White Mountains. It is 


just to state that thousands have 
visited Mt. Washington as the direct 
result of the appeal of this pioneer ed- 
itor. Men from all over the world 
have visited his office until his name 
became as it were a part of Mt. Wash- 
ington itself. And there was some- 
thing besides the unique journal of 
the man which made his sanctum a 
delight to the visitor. There one met, 
it is true, the proprietor, but he came 
in contact also with a gentleman, cul- 
tured with that fineness which is the 
characteristic of a scholar, a moun- 
taineer, to whom the peaks and sum- 
mits of the hills about him spoke a 
promise which was real and eternal, 
but more than everything else was 
Henry M. Burt a man whose delight 
it was to offer cheer, and give of him- 
self unstintedly to those whom he 
might benefit or make happy. 

The writer remembers, when a 
young man, of making his first climb 
up Mt. Washington. Another 
younger fellow was his companion. 
Unused to the rigors of a Crawford 
path, it was with weary bodies and 
sorest feet that at last the summit 
was attained. Whether it was the 
sublimity of the view or the distance 
from friends, which made these way- 
farers homesick, is not recorded, but 
the kindly attention of the subject of 
this sketch will never be forgotten. 








WASHING TON. 


There was a numerous company at 
the hotel that night, but to us was 
given the distinction of this man’s at- 
tentions. He took us into his office 
and showed us its mysteries; he 
pointed out the innumerable peaks 
and told us their histories; and, when 
night settled dark and lonely, it was 
his goodness of heart which made 
him take a large flash lamp and set it 
in his window, saying, “There, boys, 
that is pointing toward Bridgton. 
Your people are probably seeing it 
and think that it is the way we have 
up here of saying good night.” 

It was a simple act, but the mem- 
ory of it sank deeper and deeper into 
grateful minds as added vears better 
understood the import of such kind- 


nesses. How many another could 
relate such attentions from this man 
of the mountains. In both word and 


deed did he impart the “strength of 
the hills.” 

Of that night's trio the young man 
and the Samaritan have journeyed 
into that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveler returns. 
The first was vet without impression 
from the formative influences of life; 
but of Henry M. Burt, as the coming 
of spring each year brings the anni- 
versary of his death, a whole state 
may take pride in revering his mem- 
ory. “Not as the warrior comes” 
did he impregnate his enthusiasm, but 
by his subtle influence did he marshal 
visitors, even from across the waters, 
to our White Mountains, “mingled in 
harmony in Nature's face.” 

















ROBERT RANTOUL KIMBALL. 


Robert Rantoul Kimball, a son of 
the late John S. Kimball of Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., was born in Boston, 
March 7, 1849, and died in that city, 
May 2, 1904. His business life was 
spent almost wholly in Boston, where 
his firm was burned out in the great 
fire of 1872. For many vears he was 
with the firm of Brown, Durrell & 
Co., and was also a member of the 
firm of Kimball & Co. in Hopkinton, 
N. H., where he had his legal resi- 
dence and where he passed a large 
portion of the summer months with 
his family and friends in the old his- 
toric mansion erected by Joseph 
Towne nearly one hundred years ago. 
He took an active interest in town 
affairs and, when not a leader, was 
ever ready with his means and influ- 
ence in promoting any measure for 
the public good, or in the interest of 
charitv in assisting his fellow-men. 
Even the children were not forgotten, 
and for many vears he remembered 


those of them residing in the village, 


and vicinity with Christmas gifts, 
thereby winning their love and grat- 
itude. He was a warden in St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal church and a mem- 
ber of its choir. He belonged to 











the Masonic fraternity and was a 
Knight Templar. In 1872 Mr. Kim- 
ball married Ella Louisa, daughter of 
Robert Barclay Currier of New York 
city, who survives him. He leaves 
two brothers, John S. and George A. 
S. Kimball, and also two sisters, the 
Misses Mary Grace and Kate Pearl 
Kimball. 


TILLEY HOWE. 
By W. M. Dow. 


In 1783 a remarkable individual 
graduated from Dartmouth college. 
Many remarkable persons have grad- 
uated from that now time-honored 
institution, but this one had a history 
and career so unique that this brief 
record of him may well have a place 
here. His name was Tilley Howe. 
He was a native of Henniker, N. H., 
and prepared for the ministry after 
his graduation from college. <A 
matrimonial disappointment so af- 
fected him that he lapsed into a state 
of indifference to the conventional- 
isms of social intercourse. He en- 
tered the ministry and preached 
several years in Sharon, Vt., and 
afterward in Fryeburg, Maine. He 
traveled much in many towns and 
became widely known for his easy 
and indifferent style in everything 
pertaining to dress and personal ap- 
pearance, his horse and carriage be- 
ing kept in the same condition. His 
character was above reproach and he 
was universally confided in, but his 
singular stvle and manner of life gave 
rise to the common saving, “Easy as 
Tilley,” a phrase used often by many 
who are wholly ignorant of its origin. 
In describing one, who was utterly 
oblivious to social customs, the 
phrase became current through New 
England, “Easy as old Tilley.” To 
this day the saying, “Easy as Tilley,” 
is current in common speech in many 
a New England town. 

Tilley Howe died in Fryeburg, 
Maine, September 3, 1830, aged 80 


vears. 





EDITORIAL 


Good Roads League. 


Through the push and enterprise 
of some of our New Hampshire men 
who are interested in having better 
highways in this state, an association 
was recently formed that is known as 
‘*The Good Roads League.’’ The 
following officers were elected: 


President, Hon. Frank W. Rollins. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Rockingham County, 
Strafford County, 
Belknap County, 
Carroll County, 
Merrimack County, 
Hillsborough County, 
Cheshire County, 
Sullivan County, 
Grafton County, 
Cods County, 


Hon. True L. Norris. 
Hon. Sumner Wallace. 
Col. Chas. H. Cummings. 
Hon. A. C. Kennett. 
Hon. A. B. Woodworth. 
Hon. Harry T. Ray. 
Gen. T. N. Hastings. 
Hon. Seth M. Richards. 
Hon. Henry W. Keyes. 
Henry S. Hale. 
Secretary, John W. Storrs. 
Treasurer, Gen. H. H. Dudley. 
Executive Committee. 


Hon. A. W. Sulloway. 
L. F. Thurber. 


Nathaniel Doane. 
E. Bertram Pike. 


The object of the organization, as 
stated in its by-laws, is the general 
improvement of the roads of New 
Hampshire. 

It is also intended to create a senti- 
ment among the people to better care 
for their roads, and to educate them 
to understand the many advantages 
from an economical standpoint to be 
obtained by having good roads;—the 
money value added to all kinds of 
merchandise, crops, etc., by being 
able to reduce to the least possible 
point the item of transportation. 

According to the by-laws, there are 
no dues or assessments, all funds 


being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and all persons who are inter- 
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ested or willing to help are eligible 
for membership. 

The favor and popularity with 
which this movement has impressed 
our people is evidenced by the large 
number who have requested to be 
enrolled as members. The list in- 
cludes some of our best and most 
influential business and professional 
men, -statesmen, congressmen, and 
senators. There seems to be a deter- 
mination by our people to do some- 
thing to materially better and per- 
manently improve the highways in 
this state. 

Those who understand the many 
advantages to be gained by good 
roads are the most enthusiastic, and 
are willing to go to almost any ex- 
pense for good and permanent work. 
The Good Roads League welcomes 
to its membership all who wish to 
help, that we may have as good roads 
in New Hampshire as in any state 
and by so doing we will be able to 
compete in the markets with all com- 
ers, being able, as we will, to trans- 
port the produce of our farms to the 
railroads and merchandise from the 
railroads to our stores and farms with 
the least possible expense. Many a 
farmer, with a good :oad to the rail- 
road, store, or creamery, could go 
and return in half the time it now 
takes, and could draw a load with 
one horse that now takes two, or he 
could double his load, carrying twice 
the quantity he now does. At pres- 
ent he has to contend with the hill or 
the sandy or muddy road. 
body wants good roads. 
question is, How 
them ? 


Every- 
The only 
are we to get 
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New Hampshire State Roads. 


The state of New Hampshire, at 
the last session of the legislature in 
1903, ad ypted or started a system of 
state roads in the White Mountains. 
They appropriated some of the exist- 
ing roads and are building some new 
and connecting roads. These are all 
gravel or dirt roads, having been 
built of material at hand. ‘The in- 
tention was to improve the old roads 
by widening, draining, and surfacing, 
and to have the new roads well built 
of good width, and good hard surface. 
The appropriations for repairs on the 
old roads were somewhat small to 
make the desired improvements. 
However, a large amount of work 
has been done, and the roads in this 
vicinity are equal to, or better than, 
most roads in the state. The towns, 
hotels, private individuals, including 
summer residents, are particularly 
enthusiastic on the subject of good 
roads and have co-operated and as- 
sisted in every way to better the con- 
ditions. With Bretton Woods in the 
heart of the mountains and as the 
center of this system, the state appro- 
priated the road to the base of Mt. 
Washington, known as the old Mt. 
Washington turnpike; also the road 
known as the old Portland road, to 
the Crawford house and down 
through the White Mountain Notch 
by the old Willey house to Bartlett 
town line. 

From the Crawford house the state 
has recently built a road, covering a 
distance of fourteen miles. This road 
passes Twin River farm, so called, 
and then crosses the road from Bret- 
ton Woods to the base of Mt. Wash- 
ington. Then it follows up Jefferson 
brook and through Jefferson Notch 
to Jefferson Highlands. This road 
was badly damaged by washouts 


caused by the cloud-burst of June, 


1903, but has been repaired and will 
be in good condition for this season. 
This road is known as the Jefferson 
Notch highway, a drive over which is 
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one of the most attractive in the 
mountains. It reaches an elevation 
of 3,000 feet above the sea and is al- 
most directly under Mounts Jefferson, 
Clay, and Washington. The scenery 
is grand. 

This road, on the Jefferson side, 
passes through a piece of the original 
spruce growth or primeval forest. 
This is the only growth of the original 
spruce timber that can be reached 
from any highway in this vicinity. 

The part of the road between Twin 
River farm and the Crawford house 
is in fine condition and permanently 
constructed, having been improved by 
work done last season under a special 
appropriation for this purpose. Then 
again, with Bretton Woods as a cen- 
ter, there is a road to Twin Mountain 
house, made by using in part the old 
Portland road and by building three 
miles of new road. This new road, 
built of gravel, with bridges and road 
bed eighteen feet wide, is sure to be 
a feature in this vicinity. By build- 
ing this piece of road the state has 
opened up a new country, with 
scenery that is beautiful and grand. 
The road is kept away from the rail- 
road, thus avoiding railroad crossings 
and close proximity to trains, some- 
thing that people driving for pleasure 
always appreciate. From the Twin 
Mountain house toward the Profile 
house there is two miles of the old 
highway, called the McCann road, 
to be used. Then for eight and a 
half miles, from the Allen place to 
the Profile house, there is being con- 
structed a bridle trail, which this sea- 
son will be in good condition for 
horseback riding. <A right of way, 
four rods wide, has been bought by 
the state, and this trail has been care- 
fully located with the intention of 
eventually making it a good road for 
carriages. From the Profile house 
golf links the road to the Profile 
house and the road from the Profile 
house, down through the famous 
Franconia Notch by the Flume to 
North Woodstock, has been appro- 








priated by the state. This whole 
system includes a distance of over 60 
miles of road, taken and built by the 
state, and in the future to be main- 
tained by the state, thus ensuring our 
own people and tourists and those 
visiting here a system of good, con- 
tinuous roads and pleasant drives 
through this grand White Mountain 
region. 


A Mountain Drive. 


One of the finest trips about the 
mountains with a team would begin 
by starting from Bretton Woods and 
driving down the Ammonoosuc river 
past the Fabyan house. Down 
through the golf links the road 
crosses a wide stretch of meadow two 
miles or more in length. On the 
right is the old and famous White 
Mountain house; neatby is a beauti- 
ful and artistic little chapel, dedicated 
to Christian Science worshipers, and 
many followers of this cult are to be 
found here every season. Here, too, 
we drive on to the new state: road, 
recently built, and open to the pub- 
lic this season. 

This road is one of the great at- 
tractions in the mountains this vear, 
opening up, as it does, a new coun- 
try end exposing to view many pretty 
and picuresque little scenes, besides 
the grand and magnificent view far 
up the Zealand river valley. 

The road, after leaving the White 
Mountain house, enters a_ beautiful 
piece of woods and soon crosses the 
Ammonoosuc river on an artistic 
steel bridge, just below the lower 
falls, giving the tourist a fine view of 
this beautiful work of nature. = Fur- 
ther on, after recrossing the river, the 
road winds around and up on to the 
top of Glacial Ridge. This wonder- 
ful formation, caused by glacial rivers 
in the ice age, is more than half a 
mile long, and rises to a height of a 
hundred feet above the Ammonoosuc 
and Zealand rivers, which it divides, 
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and which flow along at the very foot 
of its steep and precipitous sides. 
From here the traveler obtains a 
grand view up the Zealand river val- 
levy and is close to, and almost under, 
the noted Sugar Loaf mountains. 
From here, too, the Presidential 
Range, with Mt. Washington as its 
center, may be seen. 

Leaving Glacial Ridge and crossing 
Zealand river, which here enters the 
Ammonoosue, the road winds along, 
in the many beautiful curves so fas- 
cinating to pleasure drivers, at the 
foot of a long ridge or hill, through 
a most magnificent growth of woods, 
while the river close by, and on the 
opposite side, goes tumbling along 
over rocks and bars in its race to the 
sea. 

The Twin Mountain house, made 
famous by its being the summer re- 
sort of the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
and still a favorite of many mountain 
visitors, is five miles from Bretton 
Woods. From here to the Waum- 
bek, on Jefferson Hill, is a drive of 
twelve miles, passing around, and to 
the west of Cherry mountain, cele- 
brated on account of the big: slide, 
whose great scar is still plainly seen, 
though partly covered with nature’s 
green. 

From the Waumbek we drive on a 
good road along Jefferson High- 
lands, by several summer hotels (in- 
cluding the Ethan Allen Crawford 
house) and many beautiful and expen- 
sive summer cottages, ten miles to 
the Ravine house in Randolph. 
From here we witness the grandeur 
of King’s Ravine, on the northerly 
slope of Mt. Adams. Continuing on 
to Gorham, six miles, the Mount 
Madison house offers an_ inviting 
place for rest and refreshment. 

Starting from Gorham, the trip 
through Pinkham Notch, eighteen 
miles, to Jackson, is indescribably 
grand and beautiful. The road fol- 
lows along up the Peabody river, by 
the old Glen house site, then down 
the Ellis river, passing near the re- 
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nowned Glen Ellis Falls, with the 
Carter range of mountains on the 
left and the Presidential Range on 
the right. These are so near and 
tower so high above, and the for- 
mation, rocks, brooks, and all, so 
plainly seen, inspire one with feelings 
long to be remembered. 

In Jackson, with its famous Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson Falls house, 
Gray's Inn, and other summer hotels, 
we find some of the finest roads in 
New Hampshire. They have the 
credit of having the best roads of any 
town in the state. 

From Jackson it is three miles to 
Glen Station, and nine miles to Bart- 
lett. the lower gate of the White 
Mountain Notch. The trip up 
through this notch over the carriage 
road is a feature by itself. Follow- 
ing up the Saco river, crossing and 
recrossing many smaller rivers and 
brooks, by the old Willey house and 
the memorable Willey mountain 
slide, past the Silver and Crystal cas- 
cades, the waters of which come 
tumbling down over solid rock from 
way up the mountain, witnessing the 
steep, high, and lofty peaks on either 
side, and nature in all of its splendor, 
we finally come to the height of land, 
the upper gate of the Notch, and the 
Crawford house, one of the oldest and 
best known hotels in the mountains. 

Among other attractions at Craw- 
ford’s is Elephant’s Head, one of Na- 
ture’s wonderful rock profiles. Here, 
too, is a small but beautiful sheet of 
water, from which flows a little 
stream which we later know as the 
Saco river. 

At Crawford's also is one end of 
the famous Jefferson Notch road. 
The other end we passed at Jefferson 
Highlands, and the distance across 
by this road is fourteen miles. 


From Crawford's it is four miles. 


back to Bretton Woods, the Mt. 
Pleasant, and Mt. Washington hotels. 

This trip entirely circles the Presi- 
dential Range. The roads are good; 
part of them are kept in repair by the 


state, and all of them are well cared 
for. The scenery is of the finest in 
the world, and the whole trip is full 
of pleasant surprises of beauty and 
grandeur. 


Old Home Week. 


Old Home week will be observed 
in New Hampshire for the sixth suc- 
cessive year August 16 to 20, inclu- 
sive, 1904. As everybody knows the 
splendid idea had its birth in the fer- 
tile brain of Hon. Frank West Rollins 
of Concord, at that time governor of 
the state and destined to go down in- 
tc history, despite his achievements 
in many other lines, as New Hamp- 
shire’s ‘‘Old Home Week governor.”’ 
As is his custom, he did not rest con- 
tent with giving a good idea to the 
public, but stood behind it, spread 
its publicity in every dignified way, 
worked hard himself and made others 
work hard to develop the project in- 
to the beneficent reality which he 
knew it could become. He was for- 
tunate in the assistance which he 
found ready madeto his hand. At 
the head of the state grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, and secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, was Hon. 
Nahum J. Bachelder, now Governor 
Bachelder, who saw in an instant the 
possibilities in the Old Home Week 
idea for the development of the state, 
both materially and in an increased 
loyalty to New Hampshire among her 
resident sons and daughters and those 
who had gone away. Mr. Bachelder 
lent all the aid at his command to the 
project and the result has been that 
no one agency has done as much as 
the Grange to popularize and perpe- 
tuate the Old Home Week idea. 
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The progress of that idea has been 
constant and consistent; its growth 
has been unchecked and healthful. 
Some 50 cities and towns adopted it 
the first year. Possibly this year, 
certainly at the present rate of growth 
before the ten year anniversary comes, 
150 of the state’s little republics will 
hold annual celebrations. It is the 
ambition of ex-Governor Rollins and 
the others who have the matter closest 
at heart to make the custom universal 
throughout New Hampshire ; to have 
some sort of an observance in every 
city and town. When that day comes 
the absent son or daughter will not 
need to make inquiry as to whether 
or no his native place is to celebrate 
the Home festival; but can turn his 
steps homeward for the third week in 
August in full confidence that a 
special welcome greeting awaits him. 
Great progress in this direction is 
shown, not only by the increasing 
number of observances, but also by 
the extent to which they are made 
official through appropriations for 
their support made in town meetings. 
More than 40 towns at the March 
meetings of 1904 made appropriations 
ranging from $15 to $300 to finance 
Old Home Week celebrations; and 
the best part of it was that most of 
these appropriations were made by 
unanimous votes, showing the popular 
appreciation of the value and benefits 
of the festival. 


That appreciation is by no means 
confined to New Hampshire as is 
shown by the rapid spread of the idea 
to other states of the union and even 
to other countries. In Massachusetts, 
especially, Old Home Week has been 
adopted with an enthusiasm almost, 
if not quite, equal to that felt for it in 
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the state of its nativity. In Massa- 
chusetts a very effective state orga- 
nization is maintained and from this 
and the New Hampshire state orga- 
nization combined as a nucleus has 
grown the New England Old Home 
Week Association, which aims to 
make every week in August an Old 
Home Week in one or more of the 
New England states and to combine 
all of the Old Home Week workers 
in harmonious effort for the best de- 
velopment of all branches of the idea. 
Maine and Vermont have taken offi- 
cial cognizance of the Old Home 
Week plan; and scattered observances 
have been held in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. New York has held 
several and reports of others come 
from as far South as North Carolina 
and from Ohio and other states to the 
westward. New Hampshire people 
resident on the Pacific coast have 
adopted the pleasing custom of hold- 
ing Old Home Week observances by 
gathering in their far distant new 
homes and sending greetings across 
to the continent to their old homes. 
The idea has been made much of in 
some parts of Canada the present sum- 
mer and an Old Home Week or month 
for Ireland is a fondly cherished hope 
in the hearts of some Irish leaders. 


With the passing of the years the 
lines of Old Home Day observance in 
this state are coming to be well de- 
fined. The small towns have one 
sort of a celebration ; the cities and 
large towns have a different variety. 
In the small towns, where many think 
the Old Home Day ideal is most near- 
ly realized, the programme is very 
simple. Present and past residents 
of the town get together at the town 
house, in the church, on the banks 
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of some river or lake, on the top of a 
wind-swept hill or in the shade of a 
locally famous grove. There is a 
basket picnic, informal speaking by 
hosts and guests alike, more or less 
impromptu music, baseball and sports 
of a free and easy kind, and over and 
above all a sociable reunion of all 
hands, the renewing of old acquaint- 
ances and the making of new ones. 
In the cities and large towns this sort 
of observance in from the nature of 
things rather out of the question and 
their programmes are more formal. 
They have processions; banquets ; 
orations and poems; sports and fire- 
works. In these occasions Concord 
has taken the lead from the start and 
the literary programmes she has ar- 
ranged and the displays she has made 
in the way of parades have been real- 
ly remarkable. This year she will 
try a novelty in the form of a water 
carnival at Contoocook River park. 
Nashua and Somersworth are other 
cities which have done notable things 
in the Old Home Week line; and 
this year Franklin will join them, 
with a possibility that Portsmouth 
also will come in and dedicate its Fitz 
John Porter monument during Old 
Home Week. 


It is impossible, of course, to men- 
tion all the kinds of celebrations that 
keen wits have suggested and willing 
workers have carried out at various 
points throughout the state. But 
one who has enjoyed them will never 
forget Wolfeborough’s water carnivals 
on Lake Winnipiseogee ; Hon. George 
A. Marden’s laymen’s meetings and 
hilltop illuminations at Mont Ver- 
non; the delightful spice given the 
speeches by Judge Howland and 
others at Walpole; Chichester’s bar- 


becue and beans baked in the 
ground; the clambakes at Green- 
land; Haverhill’s splendid demon- 
stration last year in the rain; Straf- 
ford’s tremendous parade of teams of 
all sorts; Bristol’s gala days on 
Newfound lake, and the carnival on 
Lake Asquam with which Old Home 
Week, 1903, was prefaced; the 
marking of historic sites at Bos- 
cawen; the loan exhibit of art and 
history at Dunbarton; Pittsfield’s 
wonderful effort of 1902; the fine 
fellowship shown at Hopkinton every 
year; the Old Folks’ gatherings at 
Cornish and New Boston; and so on 
ad infinitum from Shelburne in the 
north to Salem and Hollis and 
Rindge and Winchester in the 
south; from Woodstock in the 
mountains to Rye and North Hamp- 
ton by the sea; from almost all the 
towns that line the Connecticut river 
on the west to Rollinsford and her 
Strafford county neighbors on the 
east. One recalls the centennials of 
academies, as at Atkinson; of 
churches, as at Littleton; of town- 
houses; and of towns themselves. 
Just let the Old Home Week virus 
get to working in a New Hampshire 
community and there is never any 
doubt as to the holding of a credi- 
table and original celebration. 


This year Concord, Franklin, and 
Somersworth are the cities which 
have so far made known their inten- 
tion to hold observances, and in each 
case the programmes will be elabo- 
rate. It is the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Somersworth 
and the seventy-fifth of Franklin. 

The town of Whitefield will cele- 
brate its centennial and Hollis will 
note the century of its old town 
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meeting-house. The observance in 
Charlestown will mark the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of one 
of the most famous Indian raids in 
the history of the state, and will be 
participated in by the New Hamp- 
shire Society of Colonial Wars. 
Chester will dedicate a_ soldiers’ 
monument with national and state 
G. A. R. officers present, and an 
oration by Hon. George C. Hazelton 
of Washington. 


Rev. George L. Perin, D. D., of 
Boston will be the orator at Brook- 
line, and Prof. James M. Chapman 
of Miami university, Ohio, at the 
union observance by Meredith and 
Center Harbor. Former President 
Grover Cleveland, whose summer 
home is in an adjoining town, for- 
mer Governor Frank W. Rollins, the 
founder of Old Home Week, and 
Congressman Samuel L. Powers of 
Massachusetts are others who are 


expected to speak at this celebra- 
tion. 

The observances at Candia, Free- 
dom and Newmarket will be largely 
in charge of the Boston organizations 
composed of former residents of the 
respective towns. 


An Old Home Day patchwork 
quilt, each square bearing the name 
of a past or present resident of the 
town, will be on exhibition at Bridge- 
water; Amoskeag hopes to dedicate 
a chapel; Peterborough will hold a 
fireman’s reunion. 

Farmington has incorporated an 
association having as its object ‘‘ The 
fitting observance of Old Home Week 
and of other celebrations becoming to 
the town of Farmington, with the 
recognition of events of consequence 
in local history and the furtherance 
of movements made in the interests 
of the public.’’ 
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